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Filming a Huge 





Robert Taylor gets a lesson in blind-flying in the Link Orientator at Randolph Field—a safe and 


sane method. 
CREAM-COLORED Bellanca 
cabin plane skimmed over the 

West Point of the Air and 
settled down on Randolph Field, Texas. 
Hundreds of civilian and army specta- 
tors rushed out to greet the pilot. The 


cabin door opened and the crowd 
cheered. 
It was Wallace Beery! 


The 200-pound movie actor, who is a 
lieutenant-commander in the Reserve 
Naval Air Service, stepped lightly to 
the ground. 

“Where’s your Navy uniform, Mr. 
Beery?” someone asked. 
to land at an Army 
he laughs 


“I’m too smart 
airport in a Navy uniform, 
And that 
when the harbinger of the Metro-Gold 


” 


incident marked the event 


wyn-Mayer company swooped down on 


Randolph Field to film the mighty 


aerial spectacle, “The West Point of 
the Air.” 
* * * 
ITHIN two days after Beery 
alighted at the $12,000,000 Army 
flying field, fifty Hollywoodites with ten 


tons of equipment were on location, 


working like mad. 
Hollywood custom.) 


(That being an old 
Among the per 
Lewis 


Dick 


sonnel were Maureen O’Sullivan, 
Stone, Robert Young and Directo 
Rosson. 

tons of 


Included in the equipment 


was a giant generator for the lighting 


system to provide sufficient electricity 
to illuminate the entire 2,300-acre field. 
Another unit of the technical produc 
tion equipment was a portable sound 
recording system. With this system, 
Jim Brock and Ted Raymond, sound 
engineers, recorded 40,000 feet of air- 





Director Richard Rosson, in leather jacket near camera, directs the action. 


plane noises to be “dubbed” to air foot- 
age at the California studio. 

In air shots, sound and image must 
be recorded separately inasmuch as 
sound apparatus on the ground is not 
sufficiently sensitive to pick up the 
sounds of ships in the sky. Accordingly, 
Brock and Raymond obtained sounds of 
all types of airplane-motor noises in 
every kind of performance, including 
taxiing, taking off, zooming, looping, 
banking, and diving. These 
sounds were fitted to appropriate scenes 
in the studio’s film-editing room. 

The 


power 


motion picture industry’s two 


ir Picture— 


by 
EDWARD B. COPE 


photographers, 
Harold 
formation- 


famous’ aerial 
Marshall 
majority of the 


most 
Charles 
shot the 
flight scenes in “The West Point of th 
Air.” 


side} ed 


and Perry, 


Joseph Valentine, who is con 
| 


tops when it comes to photo- 
graphing women, also was among the 
eight camera units shooting pictures of 
cadet officers and airplanes. 


Jeff 


paper columnist, 


Davis, San 


is just 


“That,” commented 
Antonio new “ 
another example of the customary movie 
practicality!” 

In California, studio equipment has 
the right of way. Sets are thrown to- 
gether. Then noisily torn down. Then 
thrown together again. Tons of equip- 
ment are slammed around in the hurly- 
burly of Hollywood. But this condition 
did not prevail at Randolph Field. 


You see, M.-G.-M.’s contract with the 
government povided that no Federal 
property was to be damaged in any 
way. Then, there was to be no inter- 
ruption of the Army personnel by un- 
(So the yes- 
On top 


due noise or disturbance. 
men just nodded their heads.) 





Wallace Beery, alias “Big Mike” 


Robert Young, Henry Wadsworth and Russell 


gives a little hangar flying instruction to a group of 


cadets 
microphone over 


Camera at left and 


Hardie. 


Beery’s head. 





Vilna 





yo 
pa 
wl 
ON 


de 
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in the Field 





fe \N THIS article, the author ezx- 
poses all of the mechanical and 
BP resattar tricks-of-the-trade em- 


loyed in the production of a big 
play. In particular, the story 
ells how the picture, “The West 
Point of the Air” was produced at 
Randolph Fie ld, the primary train- 
ng school of the U. S. Army Air 


Co) ps. 


film 


And in this story, the admirers of 
Wallace Beery, a transport pilot and 











officer in the navy, will get some new 
lope on their film hero. 
all this there was the little item of 
$100,000 cash bond. 
So Director Rosson impressed upon 
“grips” not to leave a scratch on 
any of Uncle Sam’s highly polished 
floors. Literal and figurative kid gloves 
re much in evidence. In the School 
Aviation Medicine, the technicians 
ore tennis shoes and all equipment, 
en the 400-pound sound cameras, 
ere moved on straining, indignant 
houlders 
* + * 

I ! WAS in this same School of Avia- 
tion Medicine that five “student offi- 
"Robert Young, Russell Hardie, 

Her nry Wadsworth, Robert Livingston 


nd Robert Taylor—were put through 


he mill, where all recruits are exam- 
ned by the use of a number of instru- 
ments, devices, and gadgets. 
As the cameras whirred, the five 
young acto were put through their 
aces. They were spun in an electrical 
ling chair and then put under thei 
n power. None was able to walk the 
lesignated chalkline. In fact, several 





A spectacular formation flight over the Administration Building, +“ 
s. 


Field. 


A formation of 36 planes spells out the letters: 


and Studios 


Principals in the cast lined up before starting out on the day’s work. 
Maureen O'Sullivan, 
Captain Auby Strickland, 


Harms, Rando‘ph Field Officer; 
Wallace Beery, Lewis Stone, 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Major 
Director Richard Rosson (sitting on wing). 
Lieutenant Luke Smith, Robert Young and 


Russell Hardie. 


fell flat on the floor 
stand up. 


when they tried to 


On the insistence of an Army med- 
ical officer, Beery was placed in the 
chair to determine whether the Navy 


‘ 


aviator “could take He could and 
did. 

But the real martyr of the day was 
Bob Livingston. The director had great 
difficulty in getting a satisfactory pic- 
ture of Livingston in the whirling chair. 
As a result, he was twirled intermit 
tently for more than an hour. When 


the cameramen finally got a satisfac- 
tory shot, Liv- 
ingston was a 
wreck He 
flopped on an 
Army cot and 
didn’t move for 
an hour. 

o » * 


LOUD forma- 

mations 
played an ex- 
tremely impor- 
tant part in the 
filming of the fly- 
ing sequences of 


the picture that 
Hollywood will 
probably call 
“colossal.” 

When the sky 
was the desired 


shade of blue and 
had the requisite 
number of 
feather - like 
clouds, the movie 
company would 
take to the air. 
And not one min- 


ute before! On days when 
ditions were just so, hundreds of Army 
craft would drone over the largest fly- 
ing center in the 

Perhaps the most outstanding forma- 
tion was thirty-six planes, flying in the 


con- 


world. 


letters “U. S. A.” That sequence will 
most likely be used in the last few min- 
utes of “The West Point of the Air,’ 


when an aerial review is supposed to be 
in progress. 

One day, three 
M.-G.-M. the 
had everything arranged for 
to make a bad landing and go over on 


weeks 
director 


the 
location, 


during 
was on 


a plane 


its back. The cameras were set up 
“Monkied” with—Taken down—Moved 

Set up again. The director signaled 
the stunt flyer that everything was 
okay. 


The crate came bounding all over the 
field making “porpoise” but 
could not wham over. Such flop-overs, 
according to William F. Salathe, Army 
aviation editor of a San Antonio news- 
paper, “happen frequently in 


landings 


quite 


flight training” without even the stu 
dent pilot’s half trying. 
Another scene in the picture was the 


depicting of a student’s overturning a 
training plane after striking a hay 
stack in an emergency landing field 
the Air Primary Flying 
School. To be sure of the desired after- 
effect, Rosson had the 
its back with a crane. 


near Corps 


plane placed on 
Several of the 


spectacular mishaps, which will be 
flashed on screens all over the world 
were made in miniature. The risk, 
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studio officials sighed, was too great fon 
the flyer. 

But one stunt that 
was a land-plane dipping its wing tips 
alternately in the Guadalupe River, as 
the flyer skimmed over the surface. 

While on this river location, the 
company shot scenes of ground troops 
and Air Corps pilots in peace-time war 
maneuvers. The sequence called for the 
construction of a pontoon bridge with 
anti-aircraft guns, tanks, scattered 
ground activities, and marching troops 
taking part. In all, 32,000 feet of film 
was shot here; less than a thousand 
feet of it will be used. 


” - * 


N ONE part of the $600,000 air epic, 

Beery, as a hard-boiled instructor, 
gave a hangar lesson in flying to a 
group of cadets. In this sequence Beery 
climbed into the rear cockpit of a plane 
and ordered one of the cadets into the 
front seat. Beery then began explain- 
ing what makes the ship fly and how 
it is operated. 

Being an experienced flyer himself, 
Beery was perfectly at home in this 
shot. As the scene was repeated seven 
or eight times, the hefty movie stat 
seldom repeated the same lines; he “ad 
libbed” with the natural ease of a real 
flying instructor. 

When the scene was completed and 
the day’s work ended, hundreds of 
Beery’s admirers surged around him 
demanding autographs. He obliged until 
he was blue in the face. A friend of 
his spirited him away from the clamo1 
ing mob to the peace and quiet of the 
Officer’s Club. 

But even that 
actor any relief. 


was not a fake 


move didn’t give the 
For the small daugh- 


ter of an officer was waiting for him, 
with her pen and signature book in 
hand. She approached Beery for an 
autograph. 


“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
lady,” the Californian said, not want 
ing to hurt the child’s feelings; “TI’ll 
sign your autograph book if you’ll show 
me who else has signed it for you.” 

Beery presumed the book contained 
the signatures of a few of the child’s 
girl chums. She quickly thumbed 
through her book; the first 
Beery’s eyes fell on were those of Sec 
retary of War Dern, General Danforth, 
Wiley Post and General Pershing! 


* * * 


ALLACE BEERY, who holds a 

transport pilot’s license in addi 
tion to his Navy reserve commission, is 
“sold” on private flying. He explained 
that he had recently ordered a née 
Bellanca, equipped with flaps for land 
ing in short fields. His new plane will 
have a cruising range sufficiently great 
so that he will only have to make two 
stops on a flight from California to 
New York. 

When the location 
West Point of the Air” 
Beery dipped his wings in a reluctant 
good-by to San Antonio, then flew 
straight to the United Airport in Los 
Angeles, where he keeps his plan 


young 


names 


shots for “The 
were completed, 





Taking an actual flight picture of a training plane flying over a line-up of 80 U.S. planes at Ran- 


dolph Field. 


HE complete screen story told in 

“The West Point of the Air” was 
written by Lieutenant Commander 
Wead, retired, who has worked on 
many movie stories, A. J. Beckhard and 
Harold Buckley. After several rewrit- 
ings, in order that it would meet the 
approval of the United States War De- 
partment, the air epic tells the follow- 
ing tale: 

Sergeant “Big Mike” Stone (Beery) 
is one of the best flying instructors at 
Randolph Field, while his son, “Little 
Mike” (Young), is a football hero dur- 
ing his attendance at West Point. Little 
Mike and Skip Carter (Miss O’Sul 
livan), childhood sweethearts, are prac- 
tically engaged, much to the joy of 
Brother Phil Carter and General Carter 
(Lewis Stone). 

Because of his football prowess and 
his popularity, Little Mike is very con- 
ceited. Then vampish Dare Marshall, 
a discontented society matron, becomes 
interested in him. 

After being graduated at West Point, 






hey sisess 


bY 
j ANd 
“amt 





A close-up of Wallace Beery who is a transport 
pilot and a Lieutenant Commander in the Re- 
serve National Air Service. A real aviation fan. 


The cameras are on the elevated platform at the right, only slightly below the plane. 


Phil, Little Mike, and their three best 
friends are sent to Randolph Field fo: 
their training. Little Mike shows great 
ability and promises to be one of the 
best flyers in the Army. One of the 
boys has to leave because of his lack 
of nerve. 

The crucial day is when the boys 
must solo for sixty hours in order to 
earn their wings. On the day before 
Little Mike is to take his test, he asks 
Skip to go out with him. She refuses, 
saying that he needs his rest. He is 
still too cocky to take advice, and he 
becomes angry. It is just at this junc- 
ture that Dare arrives. She has taken 
a house near the flying field, and Mike 
goes with her and spends the night at 
her house. 

They return to the field in her car 
on the following morning. Phil is tak- 
ing his test, and he fails to see the car 
until it is too late. To avoid hitting it, 
he cracks up his ship. As a result of 
the accident, he loses a leg. Then an- 
other of Mike’s fiends has a crack-up, 
and this young man is burned to death 
in his plane. 

Little Mike loses his nerve, and is 
afraid to go up. His father practically 
forces him to go, and when Little Mike 
is taking off, he flies too low over the 
hangar and loses his landing gear. Big 
Mike this and has a pilot take 
him up and drop him into his son’s 
ship. There he tells Little Mike to glide 
to the ground. 


sees 


Little Mike hasn’t enough nerve to 
do this, so his father successfully brings 
the ship down. Little Mike tells his 
father that he is through with the 
Army and flying. In order to shut the 
boy up so that the officers won’t hear 
him, Big Mike knocks him out. For 
striking a superior officer, the sergeant 
is court-martialed, and dishonorably 
dismissed from the Army. 

Big Mike takes a job with a cheap 
commercial flying company, and it is 
there that Little Mike comes to see him 
and make his peace. He tells his father 
that he knows that he (Little Mike) is 
yellow and can’t fly, so he is leaving 
the Army and going East with Dare, 
Big Mike 


(Concluded on puge 60) 


who is getting a divorce. 
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The Story of Bellanca Planes 


by ROBERT H. RANKIN 


Bellanca, an early pioneer in aviation, is one of the most picturesque figures in the industry to which he 


has made many contributions. 


URING the early summer of 
ID 1927, a plane designed and 
built by G. M. Bellanca, then a 
member of the engineering staff of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, flew 
non-stop from Roosevelt Field, New 
York to Eisleben, Germany. Since 
that time, planes built by that engineer 
have set up a series of world records 
and have caused him to be recognized 
as one of the world’s foremost aero- 
lynamists and aircraft manufacturers. 
Like Igor Sikorsky, Mr. Bellanca re- 
ceived a thorough academic training in 
engineering. Born at Sciacca, Italy, on 
March 19, 1886, he professed a marked 
interest in engineering, and after his 
general schooling, he entered the In- 
stituto Tecnico in Milan. Receiving 
his teacher’s certificate in mathematics 
at this school, he entered the Politec- 
nico, also at Milan, where he received 
his degree in engineering and mathe- 
matics. 

In 1907, Mr. Bellanca started in 
aviation by publishing aeronautical 
articles in French and Italian technical 
magazines. Following this, he designed 
and built a tractor biplane and a 
single-seated parasol monoplane, both 
of which gave exceptionally good per- 
formances. In 1911, Bellanca came to 
the United States, and in 1912 he 
opened the Bellanca Airplane School at 
Mineola, Long Island, New York. 

In 1916 he closed his school and in 
1917 he became construction engineer 
for the Maryland Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, in which capacity he served un- 
til 1920. At Hagerstown, Md., in con- 
nection with this concern, he designed 
and manufactured the Bellanca CD and 
CE tractor biplanes. Next, he built 
the CF, a five-seater cabin plane 
which set a new record in payload 
lifting over a number of competing 
foreign planes. The years between 
1922 and 1927 saw Bellanca’s machines 
carrying off the major honors in effi- 
ciency flying. 

From 1923 to 1926, Mr. Bellanca 
vas construction engineer for the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation at 
Paterson, N. J. In 1925 he built the 
six-seater Wright-Bellanca cabin mono- 
plane. This plane, which was later 
named the “Columbia” made aviation 
history when, in 1927, Chamberlin 
flew it non-stop to Germany. 

This machine is truly the airplane 
which has made many flyers famous. 
In 1926, a year after it was built, 
t won all efficiency contests in the 
National Air Races and in 1927, just 
before its Trans-Atlantic flight, it set 
a non-refueling record of 51 hours, 30 


country. 
minutes. From 1928 to 1931 it flew 
from New York to California; from 
New York to Havana, Cuba; from 


New York to Bermuda; and from To- 
ronto, Canada to London, England, 
via Harbor Grace and the Scilly Isles. 
This is quite an excellent service rec- 
ord for any plane to have. 

By 1928, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation was specializing in the 
manufacture of engines alone, and Bel- 
lanca left their staff to form a com- 
pany to produce planes of his design. 
The Bellanca Aijircraft Corporation 
was formed and the plant was located 
at New Castle, Delaware. 





Guiseppe Bellanca as he appeared after a recent 
trip to Europe. 


The CH commercial cabin monoplane 
was now brought out and it won the 
transport and efficiency races in the 
1928 National Air Races. This was 
the fourth time Bellanca’s planes par- 
ticipated in these races, and it marked 
the fourth time his planes won them. 

The design of the Bellanca J was now 
developed and the plane won the 
American Endurance Record. After 
it, the following planes were designed 
and developed: 

The Pacemaker—Six place cabin 
monoplane equipped with a 300 H.P. 
Wright Whirlwind engine. This 
plane was designed to be used as a 
landplane or seaplane. 

The Skyrocket—Six place cabin 
monoplane powered with a 420 H.P. 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp “C” engine. 
This plane was similar in design to 
the Pacemaker, but it had more speed 
and a faster climb. 

The Airbus—Twelve place single- 
engine transport plane equipped with 


He is noted as being one of the outstanding aeronautical engineers in this 


a 600 H.P. Curtiss-Wright “Con- 
queror” or a 575 H.P. Wright “Cy- 
clone” engine. 

Bellanca J-2—A _ special design 


equipped with a Packard-Diesel engine. 
This plane piloted by Fred Brossi and 
Walter E. Lees set a World’s Non-Re- 
fueling Endurance Record of 84 hours 
and 33 minutes. 

The Aircruiser—Fifteen place trans- 
port monoplane powered with a 650 
H.P. Wright “Cyclone” engine. 

The Senior Pacemaker—Redesigned 
and improved Pacemaker model, pow- 
ered with a 420 H.P. Wright Whirl- 
wind or a 400 H.P. P&W Wasp Jr. 

The Senior Skyrocket—Six place im- 
proved Skyrocket model, equipped with 
a 450 H.P. or a 525 H.P. Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp engine. 

Bellanca also designed the “Roma,” 
a large plane built for a New York to 
Rome flight, and the special Bellanca 
J-300. This last named ship was pow- 
ered with a Wright J-6, and was de- 
signed for non-stop long-distance fly 
ing. 

In addition to having won laurels for 
endurance and efficiency flying, planes 
of the Bellanca design have made six 
successful Trans-Atlantic flights, as 
follows: 

Field, L. I. to Ejislenben, 
3,911 miles. 


Roosevelt 
Germany, a distance of 
June 4-6, 1927. 

Old Orchard Beach, Maine to Sant- 
ander, Spain, a distance of 3,400 miles. 
July 9-10, 1929. 

Harbor Grace, Newfoundland to 
Scilly Isles, England, a distance of 
2,650 miles. October 10, 1930. 

Harbor Grace, N. F. to Krefeld, Ger 
many, June 25-26, 1931. 

Floyd Bennett Field, New York to 
Cardigan, Wales, a distance of 3,150 
miles. July 29-30, 1931. 

Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y. to Istan- 
bul, Turkey, a distance of 5,014 miles. 
July 30-31, 1931. 

A Bellanca plane was also the first 
to ever make a Trans-Pacific flight. 
(Samishiro Beach, Japan to Wenat- 
chee, Washington.) 

In the field of commercial transpor- 
tation, these planes have demonstrated 
their ability to carry twice the pay- 
load of any other single-engine trans- 
port of similar horsepower, at a cost 
much lower than that of multi-motored 
planes of similar load capacity. 

Besides his activity as a designer, 
Bellanca is the inventor of an adjust- 
able stabilizer, of a detachable turn- 
buckle, and of a number of safety 
devices for aircraft. 











Japan Adds Three More Bombers to Her Service 





Two-Row Engines 
by CHARLES H. CHATFIELD 





_, 





These are the latest additions to Japan’s Air Force, three new bomber types that have claim to high 
pertormance, 


with two 700 h.p. engines of 








HE first tangible result of Japan’ equipped 
Air Defense Demon tion is the the water-cooled type which is estimat- 
addition of the thre new types ol ed at 132 miles per hour. It has a 
bombers shown in the accompanying carrying capacity of eight tons of ex- 
photographs. plosives and carries a full complement 
rhe top photo s lows a ght bompINg — of machine-guns. It will be noted that 
plane with a ngle 700 h.p. wate the monoplane wing has an unusual 
cooled engine which carries three to hei = x a ee 
; a . degvee of dihedral, even for a low-wing 
of explosives and flies at 156 m.p I : 
biplane construction quite interesting ei 
because of the unusual placement o The lower photograph shows a twin- 
the flying stays and the 1 motored light bomber equipped with 
The bomber shown by the cent Jupiter engines. It develops 150 m.p.h. 
photograph is a heavy long-range typ‘ and carries 4.5 tons of bombs 
Radio’s Claim to Aviation 
by ARTHUR J. PERRY 
AIDIO, hardly known at the beg from the ground to the flying plane and 
] ning of the w »w become o from the plane to the ground and for a 
prime importance to aviation, b long time, this was believed to be the 
military and civil flvins limit to radio’s usefulness. But, as we 
‘ ; have witnessed during the past three 
lormerly, radio w mply used fo years, radio is now taking a prominent 
transmission of intelligence by voick and dominating position in the naviga- 
and by code. It carrie nformatio tion of aircraft 


HE development of the two-row 

radial engine, as a power plant 

for airplanes, goes back to the 
period before the World War when An- 
zani and several other engine builders 
worked on small engines of that type. 
Soon after the War, Armstrong-Sid- 
deley in England took up the manu- 
facture of the two-row radial engine, 
beginning with engines of moderate 
powe.s and going on in recent years 
to large ones. In 1928, Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Company, Inc., brought 
out a small six-cylinder two-row ra 
dial engine which enjoyed a period of 
quite extensive commercial use. 

Some six years ago, the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company, realizing 
that for engines of high power more 
than nine cylinders were necessary, 
built an experimental 14-cylinder two 
row engine with a piston displacement 
of about 2,300 cubic inches. The re- 
sults of dynamometer and flight tests 
of this engine in 1929 and 1930 encour- 
aged the company to undertake the 
general development of the two-row 
type, but since none of the American 
airplanes built or contemplated at that 
time required so large an engine, the 
experience gained with this engine was 
utilized in the development of a two- 
iow engine of 1,830 cubic inches, the 
Twin Wasp. 

In the latter part of 1930, the Bu- 
rcau of Aeronautics of the United 
States Navy Department became inter- 
ested in the two-row type, and, at the 
request of the Bureau, the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company and others 
began work on smaller two-row en- 
gines, with displacements of about 
1,520 cubic inches. In 1934, the devel- 
opments of Pratt & Whitney had 
reached the stage where both the Twin 
Wasp engine and the smaller one, the 
Twin Wasp Junior, were put into pro- 
duction. 

A number of these engines are al- 
ready in service, and more are to be 
installed in new airplanes that will 
appear this year. The present, there 
fore, appears to be an opportune mo- 
ment for considering the _ possibility 
that in the field of higher powers the 
two-row radial engine will supersede 
the single-row type. 

Of the two Pratt & Whitney two- 
row engines now in_ production, the 
smaller, the Twin Wasp Junior, has a 
displacement of 1,535 cubic inches, and, 
as already mentioned, the larger, the 
Twin Wasp, is of 1,830 cubic inches. 
Both engines have 14 cylinders ar- 
ranged in two staggered rows of 7 
each. In general design, these engines 
are much alike, and, except for dif 
ferences in crankshafts, master con- 
necting rods and cam mechanisms, they 
are of the same general construction 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Future Trans- Oceanic Trat tic 


by LIEUT. H. B. MILLER, U. S. 


Navy 


It is interesting to note that the author of this excellent article was one of the officers on board the 


“Macon” at the time that she took her plunge into the ocean. 


He gives testimony to the fact that the 


water is cold off the California coast in a recent letter to our oflice. 


EARLY every major country in 

the world today is_ striving 

desperately to initiate a trans- 
oceanic aviation service. Their design- 
ers are working over hours. Their 
engine builders are working far into 
the night. All of this to secure the 
prestige which goes to the pioneer. 

Much publicity has been given the 
proposed trans-Atlantic flights of the 
new Zeppelin, LZ-129. It is well known 
that the United States Navy’s airsh'p 
facilities at both Miami and Lakehurst 
are to be made available to this new 
mistress of the sky in order that the 
North Atlantic Service may have a fair 
opportunity to prove itself. Moreover 
the Zeppelin company will continue 
their flights to South America with the 
faithful Graf, this service to be supple- 
mented with mailplanes which are re- 
fueled from station ships lying in the 
mid-south Atlantic. 

The French have only recently 
aunched their giant seaplane with a 
passenger capacity of seventy-two. A 
two-deck affair, this aircraft will have 
both first and second class passenger 
accommodations. This monster will be 
used to compete with the Germans in 
the South American trade. 

Our own international airline, Pan- 
\merican, has not been caught napping 
and for several years has been carrying 
on an intensive study of routes in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Ground ar- 
have already been made 
and the final surveys are completed. 
Special have studied and re- 
tudied the routes for the past year. 
problems have been 
Nothing has been left to 
Even the planes, the new 
Sikorskys and_ the 
newer Martin flying boats have taken 


rangements 
pilots 


The navigation 
worked out. 
chance. 


record-breaking 





bat alee 


The trans-Pacific Clipper ship of the “Pan-Am” flying before a bank of clouds on her long journey 
to and from Hawaii. 


the air and one has successfully taken 
the long over-water hop to Hawaii. 

In the Atlantic, refueling stops will 
be made at Bermuda and the Azore 
Islands, while it is probable that a stop 
will be made on the coast of Portugal 
proceeding north to England. The 
western terminus will depend upon the 
season; in the winter Miami will be the 
base while in the summer the flight will 
begin further north at Charleston or 
Norfolk. 

In the Pacific, Pan-American will 
have natural stepping stones formed by 
the islands of Hawaii, Midway, Guam, 
and the city of Manila before reaching 
China. The San Francisco Bay region 
will be the natural destination on the 
Mainland because it is closer to Hawaii. 





A close-up of the Pan-American Clipper that flew a two-way flight between the United States and 


Hawaii. 


This was a marvellous flight directed by radio and held in trim by a robot pilot. 


The one country which has kept its 
aerial plans to itself has been England 
It is not reasonable to expect Britannia 
to sit idly by while the rest of the 
world removes days from an otherwise 
long and arduous sea voyage. As was 
to be expected, England has been going 
quietly about her business and from the 
drawing boards of the famous airplane 
builders, Short Brothers, has come the 
fantastic device known as the “com 
posite airplane.” Under the direction 
of Major R. H. Mayo, this craft is in 
the final stages of its construction, and 
will soon make its appearance befor: 
the testing board. 

As evidenced by the De Haviland 
“Comet,” English designers do not hesi 
tate to increase the performance of 
their aircraft by increasing the wing 
loading. Thus, the design of this weird 
craft provides the necessary fuel fo 
the trans-Atlantic flight by overloading 
the plane. On floats the take-off speed 
of the composite 


plane ould doubtles 
be well above one hundred miles pei 


hour. Neither is this take-off speed 
feasible with a landplane on the land 
ing fields that are now ailable. In 


any event, such speeds are impractical 
for commercial aviation. 

It, therefor 1 
launch this high-speed cargo aircraft in 
some medium which offers the safety 
denied by land and wate The air it 
self provides the answer, and Majvr 
Mayo plans to mount his swift airplane 
upon a large flying-boat which will be 


becom« S necessary to 


very lightly loaded with fuel 
The flying-boat will be under-loaded 
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while the transport plane will be highly 
overloaded. The power of the com- 
bined powerplants, however, will enable 
the composite craft to take the air. At 
an altitude of several thousand feet, 
the flying boat will increase its speed 
by a dive until flying speed for the 
cargo plane is reached. 


At this time, the pilot of the speed 
plane will manually release his craft 
and lay his course for New York. If 
there is any question about the endur- 
ance of the transport craft, it is con- 
ceivable that the mother-plane might 
carry its smaller brother several hun- 
dred miles towards its destination be- 
fore releasing it to continue its flight 
alone. 


At the conclsion of the flight, suffi 
cient fuel will have been burned to en 
able the craft to land at a reasonably 
safe speed. However, the hazards fac 
ing the pilot of the transport are many. 
Engine failure would necessitate a 
forced landing in the Atlantic Ocean 
which is rough at best. The high land 
ing speed would make such an experi 
ence decidedly risky even though dump 
valves were provided in the fuel tanks. 
And, it is questionable how seaworthy 
the plane could be made when the de 
signer is forced to eliminate every 
ounce of excess weight. 

A ground and launching crew would 
have to be maintained at each end of 
the route but the necessary equip- 
ment would be relatively small and 
inexpensive. 

As in other inventions and develop 
ments, we often find that “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” During 
the World War the British made every 
effort to intercept the Zeppelins out 
over the North Sea because at that 
stage of their flight they were generally 
flying low to escape the prevailing 
westerly winds and also the airships 
still had a heavy fuel load. Moreover, 
daylight would be available to assist in 
the search. However, the large flying 
boats which could safely fly far to sea 
were too clumsy to attack a well-armed 





Interior of pilot’s cabin in the Clipper ship 
Capt. E. C. 
D. Sullivan. The robot pilot is overhead 


Musick (left) and Ist Officer R. O. 





William S. Grooch, Operations Manager, who con- 
ducted much of the Exploration, routing and air- 
base establishment for the Pan American trans- 


Pacific aerial transport service. 


airship, even had they been able to 
climb to the invader’s altitude. 

Commander John Porte, R. N., com- 
manding the Experimental Station at 
Felixstowe, called in Squadron Com- 
mander J. D. Rennie who was just as 
ingenious then as he is now as float 
designer for the Blackburn Aeroplane 
and Motor Company, builder of racing 
eaplanes. As a result of this confer- 
ence, a huge Felixstowe flying boat 
powered with two Rolls-Royce “Eagle” 
Engines was equipped with special 
wing fittings. 

On the center section of the upper 
wing was placed a Bristol Bullet fight- 
ing plane. It was planned that the fly- 
ing boat cruise around in the North Sea 
upon receipt of Zeppelin activities. 
Upon sighting the airship, the fighting 
plane pilot would be launched to the at- 
tack, after which he was to land in the 
water where he would be picked up by 
the flying boat. His plane, of course, 
would be sacrificed. 


The first launching of the little land- 
plane in flight was successfully carried 
out by an R. A. F. pilot, Day, who flew 
ashore and landed on the station air- 
drome. The experiment, however, was 
dropped due to other anti-Zeppelin de- 
vices which rapidly developed. If the 
English do carry out this plan in 1935, 
they will merely be repeating an ex- 
periment successfully attempted by 
their countrymen seventeen years 
earlier. 

All this culminated in the magnifi- 
cent double trip of the Pan American 
clipper ship which recently flew from 
the United States to Hawaii and re- 
turn, along a radio controlled path. 
This was, in all essentials, a duplicate 
to a scheduled airline flight in commer- 
cial service that awakened the world, 
as never before to the possibilities of 
trans-oceanic commercial traffic. 

END. 





That Lake Front-Airport 











ECAUSE of the National interest 

in the proposed lake front air- 

port for Chicago’s front yard and 
the many suggested ideas pertaining to 
the construction of same, ten of the 
leading aviation officials in Chicago, 
as well as several of the older airline 
pilots, have been asked to give their 
honest opinion on the project. 

The question asked these men was, 
“Do you think the lake front airport 
would be practical?” Their answers 
follow: 

* * + 

No. 1 (pilot) “I do not believe Chi- 
cago would benefit by having an air- 
port situated on the lake front for the 
use of commercial aviation. The 
greatest objection, as I see it, is that 
planes would be continually flying low 
over Chicago’s loop. Almost any morn- 
ing or evening the lake front area is 
foggy. 

“Our prevailing wind in this section 
is almost due West during the summer 
months, making it necessary for all 
planes to take off directly toward and 
over Chicago’s loop district. Only one 
forced landing in this area would 
cause the people of this city to turn 
against the spirited public officials re- 
sponsible for the building of this field.” 

* * * 

No. 2 (Official) “The actual need of 
a lake-front airport for Chicago has 
no doubt been magnified by the local 
press. Personally, I am neither for 
nor against this project. True, it has 
some very good possibilities, but I do 
believe that the appropriation of 
money for the construction of this field 
would be better used in the construc- 
tion of a super-highway connecting the 
present Municipal airport with the 
down-town business section. 

“The big question at the present time 
seems to be the saving of time in mai} 
and express delivery to the city’s loop 
after it has once been landed at the 
Chicago airport.” 

+ * + 

No. 3 (Official) Chicago needs an 
airport on the lake-front. It would 
not only save much time in the delivery 
of mail and express but would prove a 
great convenience for the many pas- 
sengers passing through Chicago. 

Other cities have constructed and 
operated lake-front airports with great 
success, and I see no reason why Chi- 
cago could not do the same. If we, of 
this great city, expect to retain the 
honor of being the country’s aeronaut- 
ical center we should live up to the 
name and make improvements wherever 
possible. Chicago’s sky-line should be 
to the air-passenger what the Statue 
of Liberty is to the immigrant, a trib- 


ute of welcome.” 
* * * 


No. 4 (Pilot) “I would like to see 
Chicago have a lake-front airport, 


but I do not believe it should be used 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Wearers of the D. S. Medals 


by CARL B. OGILVIE 


Short biographies of our air heroes who won Distinguished Service Medals for heroic action in the 
World War together with brief descriptions of the citations. 


CHARLES JOHN BIDDLE 
Residence and born—Andalusia, Pa. 
General Order No. 60, W.D., 1920. In 
the region of Damvillers, France, Sept. 
, 1918. Captain, 18th Aero Squadron, 
Jir Service. 
URING an engagement between 
11 Spads and 12 enemy Fokkers, 
Captain Biddle, perceiving a comrade 


n distress from the attack of two 
planes, dived upon them and by his 
fire forced them to withdraw. His 
prompt action saved the life of his 


comrade, who was in imminent danger 
of being shot to the ground. 


* + * 


HARVEY WEIR COOK 


Residence—Anderson, Ind. Born— 
Wilkinson, Ind. General Order No. 44, 
W.D., 1919. Near the Bois-de-Dole, 
France, Aug. 1, 1918. First Lieutenant 


94th Aero Squadron, Air Service. 

Cpe etdongy six enemy monoplace 
J planes, at an altitude of 3,500 
meters, he attacked them, despite their 
numerical superiority, shooting down 
one and driving off the others. 

Oak-leaf cluster. For the following 
act of extraordinary heroism in action 
Crepion, France, Oct. 30, 1918, 
Lieutenant Cook is awarded an oak-leaf 
cluster, to be worn with the distin- 
guished-service cross: He attacked 
three enemy biplanes at an altitude of 
1,000 meters. After a few minutes of 
severe fighting his guns jammed, but 
ifter clearing the jam he returned to 
the attack, shot down one of his adver- 
saries in flames and forced the other 
two to retire to their own lines. 

. * * 
LANSING C. HOLDEN, JR. 

Residence and born—New York, N. 
Y. General Order No. 46, W.D., 1919. 
Near Montigny, France, Oct. 23, 1918. 
First Lieutenant, 95th Aero Squadron, 
Ist. Pursuit Group, Air Service. 
H®= was ordered to attack several 

German balloons reported to be 
regulating effective artillery fire on our 
troops. After driving off an enemy 
plane encountered before reaching the 
balloons, he soon came upon 5 balloons 
n ascension 1 kilometer apart. 

In attacking the first, which proved 
to be a decoy with a basket, his gun 
jammed; after clearing it, he attacked 
the second balloon, forcing the observer 
to jump. His gun again jammed be- 
fore he could set fire to this balloon. 
Moving on the third balloon at a 
height of only 50 meters, he set fire 
to it and compelled the observer to 
jump. He was prevented from attack- 
ng the two remaining balloons by the 
further jamming of his machine gun. 

Oak-leaf cluster: For the following 
ict of extraordinary heroism in action 


near 





A rare photograph of the early “Flat-Wing’’ Nieuport that was the outcome of the little Nieuport 


sportplane. 


entirely unsatisfactory and was soon discontinued. 


The gunner bobbed up through a round hole in the upper wing. 


This plane was 
How many of our Photo-Phans have heard of 


this ship? 


near St. Jean de Buzy, France, Nov. 
4, 1918, Lieutenant Holden is awarded 
an oak-leaf cluster, to be worn with the 
distinguished service cross: 

Flying at a low altitude to evade 
hostile pursuit patrols, he attacked a 
German observation balloon in the face 
of anti-aircraft and machine-gun fire. 
Although the balloon was being rapidly 
pulled down, he set fire to it in its nest 
and also caused much damage to ad- 
jacent buildings. 

* * * 
GORMAN DE FREEST LARNER 

Residence and born—Washington, D. 
C. General Order No. 145, W.D., 1918. 
In the region of Champeny, France, 
Sept. 18, 1918. First Lieutenant, pilot, 
103d Aero Squadron, Air Service. 
H® attacked an enemy patrol of 6 

machines (Fokker type) and 
fought against odds until he had de- 
stroyed 1 and forced the others to 
retire. 

Oak-leaf cluster: A bronze oak- 
leaf, for extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion in the region of Montfaucon, 
France, Oct. 4, 1918. While leading a 
patrol of 4 monoplanes, he led his pa- 
trol in an attack on an enemy 
formation of 7 planes. By skillfully 
maneuvering he crushed one of the 
enemy machines and with the aid of his 
patrol forced the remainder of the 
enemy formation to withdraw. 

* * * 
ROBERT 0. LINDSAY 
Residence and born—Madison, N. C. 


General Order No. 46, W.D., 1919. 
Near Bantheville, France, Oct. 27, 
1918. First Lieutenant, 139th Aero 


Squadron, Air Service. 
N company with two other planes, 
Lieutenant Lindsay attacked 3 
enemy planes (Fokker type) at an al- 
titude of 3,000 meters, and after a 


sharp fight brought down one of them. 
While engaged with the 2 remaining 
machines 8 more planes (Fokker type) 
came at him from straight ahead. He 
flew straight through their formation, 
gained an advantageous position, and 
brought down another plane before he 
withdrew from the combat. 


* * * 
WILLIAM THOMAS PONDER 
Residence — Mangum, Oklahoma. 
Born—Llano, Texas. General Order 


No. 46, W.D., 1919. Near Fontaines, 
France, Oct. 28, 1918. First Lieuten- 
ant, 108d Aero Squadron, Air Service. 
AVING been separated from his 
patrol, he observed and went to 
the assistance of an allied plane which 
was being attacked by 13 of the enemy. 
Against great odds Lieutenant Ponder 
destroyed one enemy plane and so de- 
moralized the remaining that both he 
and his comrade were able to return to 
their lines. 
* * + 
LESLIE J. RUMMELL 
Residence and born—Newark, N. J. 
General Order No. 126, W.D., 1919. In 
the region of Moirey, France, Sept. 29, 
1918. First Lieutenant, 93d Aero 
Squadron, Air Service. 
IEUTENANT RUMMELL, leading 
a patrol of 3 planes, sighted an 
enemy biplane which was protected by 
7 machines (Fokker type). Despite 
the tremendous odds, he led his patrol 
to the attack and destroyed the Di 
Nash plane. By his superior maneuv- 
ering and leadership 4 more of the 
enemy planes were destroyed, and the 
remaining 3 retired. 
* * * 
KARL J. 
Residence and born—Indianapolis, 
Ind. General Order No. 37, W.D., 1919. 


SCHOEN 
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Near Ancerville, France, Oct. 10, 1918. 
First Lieutenant, 139th Aero Squadron, 
Air Service. 
HILE leading a patrol of 3 ma 
chines he sighted 9 enemy planes 


(Fokker type) and immediately at- 
tacked them. Although greatly out 
numbered, he destroyed one of the 
planes and put the others to flight. He 


was killed in action Oct. 29, 1918, and 
has been officially credited with de 
stroying 7 enemy aircraft. 
Posthumously awarded. Medal pre 
sented to widow, Mrs. Maurine Estelle 
Schoen. 
WILLIAM H. STOVALL 
Residence and born—Stovall, Mass 


General Order No. 145, W.D., 1919. In 
the region of Etain, France, Sept. 26, 
1918. First Lieutenant, pilot, 138th Aero 
Squadron, Air Service. 

HILE leading a protection patrol 

over a day kombing formation 
his patrol became reduced through mo 
tor t ouble to himself and othe 
pilot. When the bombing patrol was 
attacked by 7 enemy planes he in turn 
attacked the enemy and destroyed one 
plane. 


one 


* * * 
SUMNER SEWALI 

Residence and horn—Bath, 
General Order No. 32, W.D., 
Near Menil-la-Tour, France, 
1918 and near Landreset-St. 
France, Oct. 18, 1918. First Lieutenant, 
95th Aero Squadron, Air Service. 

N June 3, Lieutenant Sewall with 

2 other pilots, attacked a forma- 
tion of 6 hostile planes. Though his 
companions forced to withdraw 
because of jammed guns, he continued 
in the fight for 15 minutes and suc- 
ceeded in sending one of his adver 
saries down in flames. 

On Oct. 18, while on a voluntary pa 
trol, he saw an American observation 
plane being attacked by a German ma- 
chine (type Fokker), accompanied by 
8 other hostile planes. He immediately 
attacked and destroyed the Fokker and 
yas in turn attacked by the other 8 
planes. By skillful maneuvering he 
evaded them and escorted the observa 
tion plane back to our lines. 

Oak-leaf cluster: Lieutenant Sewall 
is also awarded an oak-leaf cluster for 
the following act of extraordinary 
heroism in action near Rocourt, France, 
July 7, 1918: He fearlessly attacked a 
formation of 5 enemy planes (type 
Fokker), and separating 1 from the 
group, pursued it far behind the 
enemy’s lines, and sent it down in a 
crash, following it to within 30 meters 
of the ground in spite of severe fire 
from a machine gun, rifles, and anti 


Maine ‘ 
1919. 
June 8. 


Georges, 


were 


aircraft guns, bullets from which 
passed through his clothing. 
Epitor’s Note: This is the second 


article by Mr. Ogilvie on American Ai 
Heroes who have Distinguished 
Service Cross. 
sent this list to our 
men who accomplished their objective 
entitled to the 


won the 
lt isa ple asure to pre 
readers, telling of 
and yet who were not 
status of “Ace, 








Roadable ’giro for Air Commerce Bureau 








This is an artist’s sketch of the proposed roadable Autogiro now being designed for the Bureau of 


Air Commerce, 


A NEW type of autogiro is being 
produced by the Autogiro Com- 
pany of America, Willow Grove, Pa., 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce. One 
of the most unusual features is a road 
driving mechanism by which the ma- 
chine can be driven along the roads 
like an auto when the propeller is dis- 
connected. 

The lifting rotor blades can be quick- 
ly folded along the length of the fusel- 
age so that the machine can be housed 
in a space about seven by twenty-four 
feet. It can be taxied around like a 
motor-car under its own power, which 
makes it easy to house. A single car 
garage will cover most of the body. 

Direct control through the rotor 
blades, with the elimination of wings, 
gives complete control with no forward 
speed. A prototype of the proposed 
machine, without the road drive mech- 
anism, has been on test for two years 
and was recently demonstrated in 
Washington and New York. Some of 
the design details are not yet worked 
out as yet and its probable price and 
time of commercial production are still 
unknown. The following specifications 
and performance figures are based on 
the experimental machine which has al- 
ready flown about 150 hours: 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Gross weight 1,350 Ibs. 


Diameter of rotor blades 34'6” 
Overall length 24'0” 
Overall width, blades folded 70 
Wheel-base 114” 


Horsepowe1 
gine) 
Maximum speed on land 


(Pobjoy geared en 
90 h.p. 
20-25 m.p.h. 


It is to be at home both on the road and in the air. 


Maximum speed in air. 

If this machine works out as it 
should, it will solve many problems for 
the private flyer in respect to housing 
space and transport to a suitable take- 
off and landing space. 


115 m.p.h. 


As might be anticipated, the design- 
ers are against a hard proposition when 
the design of the road-drive mechanism 
is tackled, both in the arrangement of 
the mechanism and in keeping the 
weight down. This will involve the use 
of a differential gear, which is a hefty 
group, and also some sort of geared 
mechanism between the road wheels 
and the engine, to say nothing of a 
clutch. However, the project is not im- 
possible of solution even though it will 
give some of the engineers a whole lot 
to think about. 





This shows how the rotor blades are folded back. 
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Karly American Aviation 


by STELLA RANDOLPH 


An amusing and instructive description of an early airline experiment, full of ambition but which fell 


short of fulfillment. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in his 
B Pennsylvania Gazette for June 
26, 1766, carried an advertise- 
ment which quaintly read: 
“BARNHILL’S FLYING-MACHINE 
THE FLYING-MACHINE 
This to give notice to the PUBLIC 
the FLYING-MACHINE, kept by 


JOHN BARNHILL, in Elm Street, 
iy Vine Street, Philadelphia; and 
JOHN MESEREAU, at the Biazing- 


performs the journey from Phila- 
to New York in two days; and 
om thence to Philadelphia in two days 
o; a circumstance greatly to the ad- 
traveler, as there 


phia 


antage of the is no 


iter ca? age, and jreque ntly nothing 
It has already 
een performed to the general satisfac- 
They get 


off from Philadelphia on Mondays and 


the journey. 


impede 
on of many genteel people. 


punctually at Sunrise, and 
their passengers at Price 
Town; and return to Philadelphia and 
Vew York the following days; the pass- 


/ hu sday 


chande 


engers paying ten shillings to Powle’s 
Hook, to New York, ferriage 
ve, and three pence each mile and dif- 
Gentlemen and ladies 

ho are pleased to favor us with their 

attendance 


» r 
opposite 
ence betwee n. 


depend on due 


istom may 


and civil usuage, by their humble serv- 
nts. John Barnhill and John 
Vesereau.” 


’ 


This “flying-machine” of Franklin’s 
amusing compared with the 
treamlined speedy automobiles and the 
modern airplanes of today. If these 
would be amazing to Franklin and his 
udvertisers, it is even more entertain- 
ng to speculate on the feelings of the 
Seventeenth Congress of the United 
States who scoffed at the petitions of 
two early airplane inventors and their 
alms. 

On Monday, March 25, 1822, in the 

t session of the Seventeenth Con- 
gress, Representative Milnor of Penn- 
ylvania presented the following peti- 


tion 


ay 1S 


“James Bennett, a mathematician of 
ie city of Philadelphia, to the honor- 
able the Senate and House of Represen- 
tives of the United States of 
Congress assembled, most 

espectfully showeth: 
“That your petitioner having in- 
ented a machine by which a man can 
fly through the air—can soar to any 
ight—steer in any direction—can 
art from any place and alight with- 
t risk of injury; and whereas a like 
ichine has never been invented in any 
yuntry or age of the world so as to 
e applied to purposes of practical 
utility, and as it is more than probable 


America, in 


nt 
ou 





in print. 


that artificial flying would not for a 
thousand years to come, be brought to 
the same degree of perfection had not 
your petitioner under Providence ac- 
complished it, and, as it must be evi- 
dent to all that letters patent would be 
of little use to the inventor in conse- 
quence of various modifications or im- 
provements which might be made, and 
which never would have been thought 
of had not the way first been opened 
by your petitioner; He, therefore, so- 
licits a special act of the Congress of 
the United States to secure to him and 
his heirs for the term of forty years, or 
for such other term as in their wisdom 
may be deemed just, the right of steer- 
ing flying machines through that por- 
tion of earth’s atmosphere’ which 
presses on the United States, or so far 
as their jurisdiction may extend. 

“By granting your petitioner’s re- 


n Order of Robert Smith, and The 
Judges of sbe Court cf Commen Pha 





HAT the Flying Mechine, kept by Jobn 
Street, ncar Vine Mreet, Philadelphia 
atthe Plyzing Star, performs the Journey 
New Vork in two Bays, and trom thence t 
Days alfo ; a CircumMance great’y to the Ad 
tiles, at there is Water @arrage, and cor 
impede the Jourser, I: has already been per 
ral Savief a of many genter 
Ph lace'phia and New. Yor 


é-to the gene- 
m 


due A'terdance andcin! Uiepes by the 
w } ~ Daewantcr 


crx Hewes 


TS 


A photostatic copy of the original “flying- 
machine” advertisement. 


So far as we are aware, this is the first time that this effort has been described 


quest the honor of the invention shall 
be conferred on the United States. 

“J. Bennett, A. and M. 
“Philadelphia, February 13, 1822.” 

It is amusing to note that this early 
inventor did not hold in too high esteem 
the inventive possibilities of the fu 
ture generation. Perhaps he felt that 
a less devout and more reckless age wa: 
in the ascendency from whom Provi 
dence might deem it prudent to with 
hold such useful knowledge. 

Another interesting feature of this 
petition is the question of law involved. 
Does a country own the air or atmos- 
phere above it? Or if not an unlimited 
amount of that ether, to how great an 
extent do its claims reach? Is a three- 
mile limit to be set as for the seas, in 
international law? These are question: 
still unsolved, but some regulations will 
be necessary before many years judg 
ing by the present stride of aviation. 

Congress was not disposed to waste 
time on such vagaries, and between the 
lines may almost be envisaged the very 
expressions upon the faces of these 
gentlemen as it was proposed to pass 
the request on to the judiciary commit 
tee, whose chairman promptly and no 
doubt somewhat tartly informed that 
his committee did not “undertake to 
soar into regions so high; the duties of 
the judiciary committee nearei 
the earth.” Then perhaps the commit 
tee on roads and canals would be 
saddled with this petition, but they 
would not, and the petition was finally 
tabled. 

Human nature is ever the same. Any 
privilege sought by one usually finds 
more than one claimant. About a week 
later Representative Keyes, also of 
Pennsylvania, presented a petition 
from one David B. Lee of Philadelphia, 
wherein it was represented that not 
Bennett but Lee was the _ rightful 
claimant for the privilege of flying fo 
forty years in the atmosphere border 
ing the United States, as the latter was 
the original inventor. 

Then the petitions were referred to 
a special committee, and appear to 
have gone the way of many another spe 
cial committee investigation. Whethe: 
a report was ever made, or anything 
further done about the claims, has not 
come to light. 

Note also in the strong claims made 
by Bennett in his petition, “can fly 
through the air, can soar to any 
height, steer in any direction, can start 
from any place and alight without risk 
of injury.” Why that’s the whole 
problem of inventors of flying machines 
today, in a nutshell. Most of them 


were 
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would give their eyeteeth for such 
knowledge. What if this man Bennett, 
or perhaps it was Keyes, or both, had 
actually come upon, through Provi- 
dence of course, the secret of “soaring 
to any height, starting from any place 
and alighting without risk or injury?” 
Suppose in some dusty corner of Con 


gressional archives, long forgotten, 
these papers might yet be available 


Or did these men trust all the ecret 
to Congress? 

Is this information somewher« he 
hands of descendants of these inventors 
carefully guarded, or are these papers 
utterly forgotten in some musty atti 
in Philadelphia, or wer: 
scornfully destroyed as 
bish? These gentlemen may have 
right in their belief that not in a thou 
sand years would the fiying machine 
reach the same degree of perfection of 
action they had discovered. Perhaps 
the modern inventor might find a key 
to his problems if he were able to lay 
his hands upon the drawings and plan 
of these men. 


the y pernap 


worthles rub 


Lee in his petition, also asked exclu 
sive privileges for flights 
Santos Dumont is generally thought of 
as the first successful flyer of lighte1 
than-air craft, having won the 100,00 
franc prize offered for the first flight 
around the Eiffel Tower in 1901. 
Earlier, Santos Dumont flew in a box 
like kite powered machine in F 
covering the distance of 720 feet in 31 
seconds at a height of 20 feet from 
ground. But Dumont was not 
the first man to fly in an airship. First 
man to fly is the title usually conferred 
upon Jean Francois Pilatre de 
who went up in a dirigible fire-balloon 
in October, 1783. 

In our own country, C. F. 
Corry, Pennsylvania, patente 
ship which he flew at Hartford in 
His success at the time attracted the 
attention of the New York Herald, 
offered to build a large ship 
for him, but he had assigned his patent 
rights to one G. H. Hess of Winchester, 
Virginia, and was not in a position to 
accept the offer. 


balloon 


rance, 


Santos 


Rozier, 


al alr- 


1878 


which 








And so it goes, all through the his 
tory of aviation. Many of the real 
pioneers have never been awarded thei. 
proper share of attention and credit by 
the press while those who followed 
years after, have reaped the award 
both in fame and financially. Some 


months back, I gave a fully detailed ac 
count of one Whitehead in 
POPULAR AVIATION, one of the few ai 
counts that 
of this real pioneer 


Gustave 
been publ ned 


have evet 


n been w held 


Why has recogniti¢ 
from our early American inventors of 
aircraft, while acclaim and even offers 
of funds for those 
been freely given? 
explanation is that of th« 
pointed out that prophets are generally 
without honor in their 


from abroad have 
Perhaps the onlv 


] 
plionee I no 


own country 


END. 





The Laird Sesquiplane LC-EW-450 


(See front cover of June issue) 





N the front cover of last month’s 

issue Of POPULAR AVIATION, Mr. 
Bollin gave a full colored drawing of 
the new Laird transport plane recently 
built in Chicago, but for lack of space 
at that time, the scale drawings and 
the description were not published. By 
request of a number of readers, the 
plans are shown below. 

The Laird sesquiplane, Model LC- 
EW-450 is a single-engined wasp pow- 
ered 6-place transport plane having ex- 
cellent performance characteristics. It 
has a metal fuselage and wings of the 
wood spar type, differing greatly in 
this respect for the many all-metal 
monocoque types that are now in pro- 
duction. The use of wood ring spars, 
fabric wing covering and tubular metal 
fuselage construction has been the de- 
sire to reduce the cost of manufacture 
and maintenance. 

In the construction of the semi-mon- 
ocoque fuselage, the aluminum alloys 
have been employed, 24ST alloy for the 


outer skin and 17ST the bulkheads. The 
fuselage skin is in segments running 
from bulkhead to bulkhead with longi- 
tudinal stiffeners for the support of the 
skin between bulkheads. At the point 
of wing connection, the main bulkheads 
are formed of extruded bulb sections 
with a web riveted between them. 

“I” formed spruce spars are em 
ployed with the top wing, the spars be- 
ing reinforced by plywood trussed ribs, 
while the inner section of the lowe: 
wing, between the wing-struts and 
fuselage is built up of metal tubing. At 
the panel point where the wing struts 
connect with the lower wing, a connec- 
tion is also made for the oleo landing 
gear strut in which the upper end of 
the strut freely slides. The outer sec 
tions of the lower wing, past the struts, 
are of the same general construction as 
the upper wing. 

Ailerons are provided with a thin 
skin of 24ST metal and are hinged to 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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} lop speed 200 m.p.h 

| Crui gz speed 175 m.p.h 

| Flap Landing speed 28 m.p.h. 

| Crui radius 850 mile 

‘ Service ceiling 21,000 feet 
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Swan Song of the Liberties 


The faithful old Liberty engine is to be retired this year after a long period of service. 


by GORDON SEAR WILLIAMS 


A brief descrip- 


tion of the engine and pictures of the many ships on which the engine was installed is given by the 


author. 
HE famous “Liberty” engine, 
that helped the Allied Forces 
gain 


mastery of the air in the 
ast year of the World War, is to be 
fficially retired this year. 

The Materiel Division, Army Air 
Corps, announced recently that no more 


of the “Liberty 12”, or V-1560’s, as 
ey are technically known, are to be 
overhauled or repaired for re-use in 
Army aircraft. After more than 17 
years of continuous service in Army 


aviation, this time honored engine will 
vo the way of the Le Rhone, Mercedes 
ind others of the war period. 

The story of the “Liberty” is a tale 
remarkable records. Work was 
on this engine on June 38, 
the preliminary plans were 
E. J. Hall, of Hall-Scott 
Vincent, a Pack- 
first 


of most 
first begun 


1917, wher 


rawn up by 
motor fame, and J. G. 
rd engineer. On 


July 3, the 





4 Douglas O-2B observation plane powered by a 
single Liberty 12, 400 h.p. 





6). in 


A Douglas C-1 Army transport powered by a 


single Liberty 12. 





A Douglas O-2H observation plane powered by a 
single Liberty 12A, 400 h p. 





4 Douglas O-2K observation plane for the Na- 
tional Guard, powered by a single Liberty 12A. 


The illustrations are Official Photos of the lt 


“Liberty” was set up and on August 
25 it had completed its first 50 hour 
test run. Production was immediately 
started and by November, 1917, engines 
were beginning to pour from the fac- 
tories. 

Aviation experts throughout the 
world declared the “Liberty 12” to be 
without a peer. Samples were sent to 
the Allied Forces for official testing 
and were in all cases enthusiastically 
accepted. Contracts were then let by 
the Government, late in 1917, with six 
engine companies, among them being 
Packard, Marmon and Ford, for 22,500 
“Liberty” engines and spares. 

By November, 1918, more than 14,- 
000 Liberty engines had been produced 
by the combined factories of these six 
companies, and more were being made 
at a rate of 4,000 engines per month. 
Up to this time, however, this engine 
was merely known as the “U. S. Stand- 
ardized Line”, but Admiral Taylor, 
U.S. N., at an Aircraft Board meeting, 
called it the “Liberty” engine and the 
name was generally adopted. 

It is the opinion of many officers who 
served in the War that the Liberty was 
the outstanding development of the 
period. The Army Engineering Divi- 
sion continued experiments and devel- 
oped the 4, 6 and 8 cylinder “Liberty” 
types as well, these engines to be used 
(in order) in primary trainers, basic 
trainers and light pursuit types. The 
advent of the air-cooled radial-engine 
of low horsepower rating, curtailed fur- 
ther use of the Baby Liberty types but 
famous “12” continued in first place as 
to number in use. 

The Navy’s “outlawing” of water- 
cooled engines practically eliminated 
the Liberty from that branch of avia- 
tion, however. As the increase in air- 
cooled engines became greater, the En- 
gineering Division, not wishing to see 
the many surplus “Liberty 12’s” go to 
waste, developed a modified Liberty air- 
cooled in both inverted and upright 
models. 

These engines were used experiment- 
ally in the Keystone XLB-3 bomber 
and the Douglas XA-2 Ground Attack 
ship, which boasted an armament of 6 





inverted Liberties 12A, of 410 h.p. 


J, S. Army Air Corps. 


machine guns. As the air-cooled ver- 
sion was not generally as successful as 
the original water-cooled type, produc- 
tion along that line was stopped. At 
the same time the water-cooled inverted 
“Liberty” made its appearance as a 
special adaption for the Loening OA 
and COA amphibian types. 

It was ships of this type that made 
the Pan-American good-will Flight of 
1926. Two years previous, 1924, 2 
Douglas Cruisers powered with “Lib- 
erty 12’s” had pioneered the ’Round 
World route, thus bringing the record 
of the first flight to the U. S. Army. 
The Army’s XCO-5A altitude observa- 
tion plane made a World record ascent 
in 1926 to the height of 38,704 feet, 
thus the Liberty engine brought one 
more record to the United States. 


(Concluded on page 65) 





Douglas XA-2 Attack Plane 
verted Liberty 12, 


with a single in- 
410 h.p. 





Engineering Division Army Trainer TW-1 with a 
single Liberty 6, of 200 h.p. 





Another view of the Douglas O-2K equipped with 
a single Liberty 12A. 





Huff-Deland Light-bomber XLB-5 equipped with 
two Liberty 12's. 
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irplanes in the Gay 90's 
by 
- LEWIS OWEN 
“Sng five knots for 200 miles, using the same ; 
= ' >. wm rs - Py: motor that was used in flying. i 
Pao : When the ill-fated “Akron” wa 
built, among its many “innovations” 
were the props which could be tilted to : 
Fig. 1. Here’s Ader’s steam-driven twin-screw monoplane that carried a man in 1890, Somewhat help maneuver the airship. This idea 
birdlike in appearance but it proved that flight was possible. is not new. In 1910, a company wa 
formed to build the “Rekar-Preeble” 
DON’T want to start any argu by the propeller. (We have been boost- airship, powered by a thirty-five H P. 
ments nor keep Mr. Wright from ing this idea right along.—ED.) Preeble motor. The ship was to be 250 
aes gy gees a ; aay sci grandis Beaton sat ; 
bringing his first airplane I to An idea, to which some attention is feet in length, of true streamline form, 
America, but I think you would be in ‘ ve ; “a and was to manufacture its own gas in 
: ; being paid, is the convertible auto-air- 
terested to know that the first man a r ; flight. It was to have four propellers, 
: ; ° ae plane. Old stuff! Why, back in 1910, : ae : : 
‘arrying airplane flight for which there G HI > Redwood Ci Cal one at each corner of the single gon- 
are authentic records, was made by th« 1. Hi, Loose of Kedwood City, Cal, dola, and these propellers could be 
Ader “Avion,” in 1890. designed, built and flew his “Loose tilted at will. The ship was never fin- 


Monoplane.” This plane had a twenty- 


ished because of financial difficulties- 











Pe alan ne Icing "Remind ne Tt epee see ag 300 pounds and aren’t we all? 
me to tell you, some day, about Dr. wicemagaes me pilot. The fuselage was an The “Macchi-Castoldi” racing  sea- 
Alexander Graham Bell’s crazy ail open triangular girder; the elevator plane created quite a stir, with its twin | 
plane.) His ‘first attempt at an ail was forward and the rudder aft. Rub- props revolving in opposite directions 
plane was in 1872, with a machine of ber sheeting was used for fabric. It on the same axis. Well, the idea is so é 
twenty-six foot span, weighing fifty was powered by a twenty-five horse- old that it became of age several years 1 
three pounds. It was an ornithopter, power motor which turned two six-foot 489, and it was used on a number of 
so need I say more? tractor screws by means of a cable successful machines way back when a y 
In 1891, he built, at the slight cost of transmission. Not only did this plane Pec og al ae what you called a 
$120,000, a machine like the one in fly, but the wings and er could nia eo : a 
Fig. 1, with a fifty-four foot span, folded back and the whole thing driven The idea was first used on a “Barbet 
which weighed 1100 pounds in its stock like a car. Monoplane,” 1909, designed by Howard I 
ing feet. It was propelled by two four Along the same line was the Super- W right and also on other planes of his i 
bladed tractor screws driven by a Marine P.B. 7 (Pemberton-Billing). design. About the same time, it was p 
twenty-five horsepower steam engine. This was an honest-to-goodness flying tried on a dirigible, make unknown. In p 
In spite of everything, it carried aman boat that flew, and was used in the this case, the props were driven by a . 
164 feet on October 9th, 1890. World War. It was thirty-four feet Gnome rotary motor, mounted to re- I 
On October 14th, 1897, a similar ma igen in length and we Ag tage antes — sa : beraner vnc nag a we 7 
; Sete e . in span. It was comparable in many torque was conspicuous by its absence a 
chine made Rs oo cular flight of ways with the flying-boats of today in It was also used successfully in the is 
1000 feet at Satary, France. The catch ise and everything else. The plane “Le Feure and Deperdussin” canard th 
Wright Brothers did make the first con a useful load of 950 pounds. A 225 And, parenthetically and speaking of 
trolled flight after all. HF. Sunbeam motor gave it a top canards, the Focke-Wolfe Canard of a , 
speed of 70 m.p.h. and a minimum of couple of years back was no advance R 
The purpose of this article is to show 45 m.p.h. In case of a forced landing, in design. In the days of aviation’s ‘ tv 
that the hackneyed phrase, “There’ the wings and aft fuselage could be infancy, the canards were more popu- co 
nothing new under the sun,” was never dropped and it remained as a fine mo- lar than any other type, and with good ru 
truer than when applied a “hag so tor launch, which could cruise at thirty- reason. The canard has it all over the 
sun—may it never grow dim. “ven 
such “recent” developments as_ the 
“Arup,” the “barrel plane,” “paddle 
wing” and others, were thought of in 
the period extending from 1906 to 191 
Have you been wondering about that 
clean-cut cantilever biplane depicted in 
Fig. 2? This was known as _ th 
“Coanda Biplane,” and was the first 
plane to be propelled by a turbine in 
stead of a prop. It had a plywood 
fuselage and four fins like a dart. That 
was in 1910 and it flew very succe 
ree : Se Soe Homage aod Fi 2. This Coanda biplane teaches something to the most modern designers, It has cantilever 
solution to the noise Pp oblem in ait w ag a ssalibien sean 4 place ‘a anion. This wae built 25 aioe age and wae successful. fig 
P 


planes, since most of the noise is caused The turbine reactor will be the future type of prop. 
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Look Much Like 1935 Models 





R. OWEN proves, by authentic 
examples, just what P. A. has 
always claimed. That is, nothing of 
a strictly original character has been 
devised for aviation in many years. 
Here we see some of the real old- 
that possessed everything 
that a modern plane has and in ad- 


famers 


dition, many features that are not 
known by the Post-Lindbergh con- 
tingent. They sure pushed develop- 


ment in the old days and were not 
content to sit down and endlessly re- 


produce the same type of structure. 











other types in stability and safety from 
spins. 

We have a lot of good and brave 
pilots nowadays, no one can deny that. 
But how many would care to be the 
first to fly such a plane as the Vendome 
Monoplane in Fig. 3? This plane, 
vhich looks like a baby carriage or a 
racing sulky was, nevertheless, a very 
successful type. It had a forty-one 
foot maximum span and a thirty-nine 
foot over-all length. As can be seen, 
there was no fuselage, merely an out- 
rigger on which the horizontal stabil- 
izer and a tiny fin were placed. Pow- 
ered by a three-cylinder Anzani motor, 
which developed under fifteen horse- 
power, it managed to take off at thirty 


m.p.h. The weight was kept down to 
617'e pounds with gas for four hours’ 
flight. 


However, it is neither this crate’s ap- 
pearance nor its performance that earns 
it a place in this article. The real 
point of interest is the fact that this 
plane actually used sliding wing panels 
for increasing or decreasing wing area 
n flight, with a corresponding increase 
or decrease of speed. Data on how this 
arrangement affected its performance 
s not available, but the fact remains 
that this was the first instance of the 
successful application of an idea with 
which the inventors are still struggling. 

They didn’t miss much in those days. 
that, on the 1910 Liore 
twin-tractor monoplane, the tail-wheel 
could be turned to steer the plane in 
running along the ground. The wheel 


Records show 





Fig. 4. The barrel type ship is nothing new. 





Fig. 3. 


This is the nifty little Vendome which should be good news to our lightplane enthusiasts. It 


is in advance of the planes of today because it had a successful wing area adjustment by which the 
area could be varied. 


was engaged at will by pulling a hand 
lever in the plane’s cockpit and within 
easy reach of the pilot. 

The “Arup” plane was anticipated 
back in 1908. As you probably know, 
this “Arup,” invented by “Doc” Snyder, 
is a monoplane in the true sense of the 
word, everything being combined into 
one surface. Some of the credit for 
this idea should go to an unknown 
Peruvian who built a plane along these 
lines in 1908, but whether it was ever 
completed or flown is a mystery. The 
only record of it is a picture, taken 
while it was under construction. I 
guess this is practically the only air- 
plane designed and built in Peru, 
whether it flew or not. 

Some time ago, an Italian “barrel 
plane” created quite a sensation in 
aviation circles. The type now seems 
to have dropped into oblivion. Well, 
it is accustomed to oblivion because 
that’s where it has been since 1910, 
when the “Unie Bertrand Monoplane” 
appeared. This crate, shown in Fig. 4, 
had a span of forty-three and three- 
fourths feet. A thirty-five H.P. “Unic” 
motor drove one tractor and one pusher 
propeller. 

The weight of the entire machine, in- 
cluding the very brave pilot, was a 
little over 1,000 pounds. Contempo- 
raneously, the German “Grauvert” 
monoplane appeared. This was similar 
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Unic Bertrand doped out this job in 1910 and it was a 


flop then just as the most recent barrel ship has proved a flop. Will history never teach designers 


any 


thing? 


in appearance and principle to the 
plane previously described, except that 
it had only one propeller. Even these 
early barrel planes were preceded by 
the “Beilharz” monoplane of 1909, of 
which no particulars are available, 
other than that it was of the barrel 
type. 

Barrel planes may come and barrel 
planes may go, but helicopters go on 
forever. And the most discouraging 
thing is that there has been very little 
advance in performance or design over 
the earliest machines. Since all heli- 
copters are practically alike, I will but 
briefly mention one of the more success- 
ful of them. 

This was the “Breguet Helicopter,” a 
huge cumbersome affair with vanes ro- 
tating in a horizontal plane on either 
side of a fuselage and between tandem 
biplane wings. This machine achieved 
a flight of twenty yards at a height of 
fourteen feet, which compares favor- 
ably with the performance of our most 
modern helicopters. 

A variation of the helicopter prin- 
ciple, which still finds some favor with 
a certain class of inventors, is the com- 
bination airplane and helicopter. This 
type is merely an ordinary airplane 
with direct-lift blades attached. Such 
a plane was the 1910 “Bertin Helicop- 
ter,” for which no flights are recorded. 

Another type, that is related to the 
helicopter, is the “Paddle Wing” ship. 
Inventors in Europe (notably Dornier) 
and the U. S. are attempting to solve 
the direct lift problem by means of this 
device. The earliest known application 
of this idea is the “Irvine Helicopter” 
shown in Fig. 5. The picture is self- 
explanatory, the paddles going up side- 
ways and coming down flat. You will 
agree that the optimism of the inventor 
was commendable if nothing else was. 

Seeing the slow almost negligible de- 
velopment of the Helicopter, makes one 
wonder if the inventors of such devices 
are on the right track. There is an old 
saying, which perhaps you have not 
heard, “If a thing is right, it looks 
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right.” Unscientific, but gen¢ rally 
true. (Think it over.) 

Which reminds me that thi Ss as 
good a time as any to speak my little 


piece. It is generally agreed that the 
airplane, in its present form, has just 
about reached its highest point of de 
velopment. But does such a statement 
mean that the present type of a 
cannot be made 
that the present type cannot bs 
more foolproof? No, such 
merely means that a speed of 
m.p.h., or so, cannot be 
present type. It 
lantic Ocean cannot 
five or six hours—or less. To 
at the risk of committing a grievous 


rplane 
safer? Does it mean 
made 
a statement 
ome 700 
attained in the 
that the At 


be crossed ir 


means 
some 


which, 


or 


social error, I reply, “And so wha 
Are we to grieve that we cannot read 
London’s mail a half day after it was 


sent? Are we to grieve that we cannot 
cross the continent in the time be 


> 


breakfast and luncheon’? 


tween 


I am not one to say, “If the Lord 
had wanted man to fly, he would have 
given him wings.” But, do not forget 


the airplane laughs at natural bound 


A re we to 


shed a tear hecause 


aries, 





Deperdussin 
marvel that 
power aboard. 


streamlined 
streamlined 
with more 


Fig. 6. The beautiful 
“Bullet” of 1912, a 
would do well today 


a European air fleet cannot bomb Neu 
York within a lecl 
tion of war? Bomb New York, perhaps, 
before the man in the street knows he 
is at war or with whom he i 
We have seen 
airplane contains little or no improve 
ment in essential design over the early 
pre-war creations. Nov 
how little the airplane has varie 
pearance and performance. 
The English are very proud of the 


fe w hours of a 


10w the 


lightplanes. We have a coupl ch 
we think are pretty good. A lightplane 
is designed to be economical for the 
private owner. That, at least, its 
chief value. But in the point of 
economy, the best of them could not 


hope to compete with the 1909 “Selle 
Quadruplane” designed by Matthew 
Sellers of Georgia. 

This little bus was truly a tr 
of early airplane designing. It con 
sisted merely of four heavily staggered 
wings, of equal span and chord. Pow 
ered by a gasoline motor of only five 
horsepower, it took off and flew at a 
speed of twenty m.p.h. That this plan 


imph 


was practical was proved by the fact 
that it flew for over two yea without 
a crackup, which was an exceedingly 
long life for a plane of the period 

So much for economy of operatior 


} 


They had some good weight lifting ait 
planes in those days, too. The “Super 


marine” that I described before, 
lift a useful load of 950 pounds. But 
perhaps the best was the 1910 “Bre 





Fig. 5. Paddle-wheel airships are nothing new. 
This one was devised by Irvine, "way back when. 


guet.” This machine created a record 
by carrying no less than eight passen- 
gers, which is still a good achievement 
for a single motored ship. The plane 
was a double-bay biplane with a large 
gap. The fuselage was set slightly off 
the lower wing, which was cut away at 
the fuselage for better vision. The 
strutting was unusual in that each bay 
consisted of but a single strut, on the 
upper end of which there was a good 
sized fin. 

One strut was located the 
fuselage on either side and one about 
two feet from the tip of each 
wing. There were no center-section 
struts. A large overhang was em- 
ployed in the wings. The landing gear 
consisted of five wheels and skids, set 
well below the fuselage. 

Perhaps the most beautiful ship of 
its day, as well as the fastest, was the 
1912 Deperdussin “Bullet.” This plane 
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Fig. 8. The beautiful Antoinette monoplane 
one of the most graceful flyers of all time. 


was designed and built for Prevost, a 
well known early pilot who flew it at 
the Gordon-Bennett races, where it 
proved a sensation. 

The plane, shown in Fig. 6, was 
driven by a Gnome rotary engine whic 
allowed for perfect streamlining of the 
fuselage. As you know, Deperdussin 
pioneered monocoque fuselage 
which was used on this model. The 
wings were internally and externally 
wire-braced. A typical modified shark’s 
fin rudder and a graceful elevator were 
employed. This sleek and well designed 
ship clipped off a good 135 m.p.h. on 
the straightaway. 


the 


The plane that started the trimotor 
idea, from which we are now drawing 
away, was the 1911 Short “Triple- 
Tractor.” It wasn’t a true trimotor fo. 
it had only two fifty horsepower Gnome 
rotary motors, placed in tandem under 
the cowling. The center pro- 
peller was direct driven by the forward 
motor. The outboard propellers wer 
driven by 


Same 


chains. 


The design of the plane was not very 





well refined It was an unstaggered 
es 

EF 29s 

Fig. 7. The first Avro cabin-plane of 1912 

Same old stuff that we have today. It was on 

this ship that Lt. Parks learned all about “tail- 

spins.” 
double bay biplane. The upper wing 


of fifty foot span, had a large over- 
hang, so that the tips had to be braced 
by long struts, which joined the outer 
bay of regular struts at the lower ring. 
This overhang, the square tips and 
rectangular tail surfaces were charac- 
teristic of the Short biplane. The land- 
ing gear consisted of two wire wheels 
and two well braced skids. The entire 
machine, which was a two seater, 
weighed 1,700 pounds dead. It boasted 
a fifty m.p.h. top speed and five hour 
cruising range. 

One of the most ambitious projects 
attempted by an early designer was 
the “Kimball Biplane.” This machine 
was the first to attempt toward using a 
large number of propellers. There wer« 
no less four bladed propellers 
strung out along the tailing edge of th« 
wings. The ambitious part, however, 
was trying to run all these cumbersome 
props on fifty horsepower four- 
cylinder motor. 


than 


oneé 


was a canard, with a bi- 
The landing 
wheels and the cus- 
Its big moment was o! 


The plane 
plane elevator. 
consisted of three 
tomary skids. 


May 18, 1909. On that day it was 
christened by Anna Held, the then fa- 
mous flicker-charmer. (Ask Dad, he 
knows.) But even such a_ sendoff 
couldn’t make it fly, because some of 


the propellers went on a strike for more 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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Official N. A. A. Aircraft Records 


COMPILED FROM RECORDS OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


N PRESENTING this list of official 
] aviation records, we wish to thank 
the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and the Fed- 
ation Aeronautique Internationale for 
eir kind assistance in providing an 
ip-to-date registry of these outstanding 
Each of the records in the 
tabulation was supervised 
and observed by qualified officials and 
as conducted in accordance with 
standard flight procedure. 
The necessity for a central authori- 








vents. 


following 


tative body for establishing accuracy 
n the certification of records was rec- 
i ognized at an early date. Thus, in 
1905, two short years after the Wright 
srothers’ first flight, the Federation 


Aeronautique Internationale came into 
being as the world federation of aero- 
nautic sporting events to which many 
subscribed. This recording tri- 
bunal has grown until thirty-four na- 
tions of the world are now members of 
t and the F. A. I. rules governing 


nations 


world record trials and competitions 
ire well known to all men versed in 
viatior 

For many years, the National Aero- 


nautic Association has been the repre- 


of the F. A. I. in the United 


entative 


States and has supervised all trials for 
' world and international records held in 
e United States. In addition to the 


ecords recognized by the F. A. m the 
National Aeronautic Association has 
sed the many records of strictly 
in the United States. 

To establish uniformity in the recog- 
nition of the many possible aircraft per- 
formances, a standard record classifi- 
cation has been adopted by the F. A. I. 
and international records. 
which fall in this classifica- 


superv 


national interest 


for world 


» “A 
Re cora 


on are referred to as F. A. I. records. 
World records are defined as maxi- 
mum performances regardless of the 
ass or type of aircraft used, accord- 
ng to the following: 


CLASSIFICATION FOR WORLD RECORDS 

1. MAXIMUM SPEED over a three-kil- 
(1.864 mile) course. 

2. DISTANCE in a straight line with- 
stop. 


omete1 


out a 


In this article will be found world and national records for aircraft as approved by the Federation Aero- 
nautique and the National Aeronautic Association up to and including March 31, 1935. 
tion will show that the United States holds very few records. 


Careful examina- 





At the last banquet of the National Aeronautic Association, Washington, D. C., 


notables were present. At the extreme left 


Eddie Rickenbacker. At the 


is 


aviation 
right is 


many 
extreme 


Jimmie Doolittle. 


3. ALTITUDE or height. 

4. CIRCUIT OF THE WORLD. 

5. DISTANCE in a straight line with 

refueling. 

All other international records and, 
necessarily the best national perform- 
ances, are termed INTERNATIONAL REC- 
ORDS to distinguish them from the fore- 
going maximum performances or 
world’s records. International records, 
therefore, are defined as the best na- 
tional performances for the classes and 
categories of aircraft recognized by 
the F. A. I. The aircraft classes which 
have been adopted by the F. A. I. for 
the purpose of providing a standard 
classification are: 


AIRCRAFT CLASSIFICATION CODE 
Class 
Free balloons A 
Airships B 
Airplanes Cc 
Seaplanes C2 
Amphibians C3 
Gliders ... D 
Autogiros E 
Helicopters G 


But, in case of airplanes, seaplanes 
and amphibians, there is a further sub- 
classification for Light - Airplanes, 
Light-Seaplanes and Light-Amphibians 


CATEGORIES OF AIRCRAFT ACCORDING TO F. A. I. 


IST CATEGORY 
2-seaters or more 
2ND CATEGORY 
Single-seaters 
RD CATEGORY 
Two-seaters or 
1TH CATEGORY 


Single-seaters 


more 


YIIM 


Airplanes 
Empty Wt. 


Light Light 
Seaplanes 


Empty Wt. 


Light 
Amphibians 
Empty Wt. 
1,235 Ibs. 


1,499 Ibs. 1,653 lbs. 


992 Ibs. 1,257 Ibs. None 
618 lbs. 772 lbs. None 
441 lbs. 552 Ibs. None 


in which these craft are classified 
by empty weight in separate cate- 
gories. EMPTY WEIGHT is defined as 
being the total weight of the aircraft 
in flying order, exclusive of gas, oil, 
crew, recording instruments, para- 
chutes, oxygen flasks, etc. In water- 
cooled engines the water in the radia- 
tors shall be counted in the empty 
weight. In the categories for two-seat- 
ers (or more), the weight of the crew 
must be at least 331 pounds or be sup- 
plemented to this weight by the use of 
sealed ballast. The categories are as 
shown by the table. 

For records considered of unusual 
importance, the F. A. I. awards a spe- 
cial diploma and designates such se- 
lected performances, “Records Diplome 
F. A. I.” The records so recognized 
are: (1) World Records; (2) Interna- 
tional Records for Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Amphibians and Autogiros without 
load (with the exception of speed for 
100 kilometers) ; (3) International Rec- 


ords for the greatest payload trans- 
ported to a height of 2,000 meters 


(6,561 feet) ; and (4) International rec- 
ords for Light-Airplanes, Light Sea- 
planes and Light Amphibians with the 
exception of performance for altitude 
and speed for 100 kilometers. We can 
now pass on to the actual records estab- 
lished up to the time that this issue of 
POPULAR AVIATION is going to press. 
PRESENT OFFICIAL WORLD AIR RECORDS 
(Established by the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale.) 


PRESENT OFFICIAL WORLD AIR RECORDS 
(Established by the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale) 

Maximum Speed over a 3-kilometer course 
440.681 m.p.h. 

By Francesco Agello, Italy, Oct. 23, 1934. 
Airline Distance 5,657.387 miles 


(Continued on next page) 
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By M. Rossi and P. Codos, France, Aug 
6, 7, 1933. 
BN hcccenareeisinns ' 61,236.691 feet 
Lt. Comdr. T. G. W. Settle and Major Chester 
L. Fordney, U.S.M.C., United Stat 











Nov. 20, 1933. 

Circuit of World . No Record 
Airline Distance with Refueling No Record 
7 > . 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAI 
CLASS RECORDS 
Airplanes (Class C) 

Airline Distance (International)....5,6 mile 
M. Rossi and P. Codo ce, Brook] N 

Y., to Rayack, Syria, Aug. 5, 6, 7, 1933 


National (U. S.) Record 
Russell N. Boardman and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





28, 29, 30, 1931 
. . a 
Altitude (International) 47,35 ) feet 
Comdr. Reynato Donati, Italy, April 11, 1934 
National (U. S.) Record 43.165.880 feet 


Lt. Apollo Soucek, United States, June 4, 193 
> o . 


Maximum Speed (International rec 


ATES 314.319 mn h 
Raymond Delmotte, Istres, France, De 
1934. 
National (U. 8S.) Record 304.98 m.p.|! 
James R. Wedell, Glenview, Ill., U.S.A Ser 


4, 1933. 
. . . 
Speed for 100 KM. (International) without 
payload . 268.217 m.p.t 


R. Delmotte, France, May 24, 1934 
National (U. S.) Record 266.032 m.p.h 
J. R. Wedell, New Orleans, La., U.S.A 
‘eb. 17, 1934 
. aa : 
Speed for 1,000 KM. (International) without 
payload 254.255 m.p.b 
Miss Helene Boucher, Istres, France, Aug. 8 
1934. 
National (U.S.) Record 127.418 m.p.k 
Lt. H. R. Harris and Ralph Lockwood, Day- 
ton, O., March 29, 1923 
° ? . 
Speed for 10,000 KM. (International) without 
payload : 93.114 m.p.} 
LeBrix and M. Doret, France, June 7, 8 
9, 10, 1931. 
National (U.S.) Record None 
. * oa 
RECORDS WITH PAYLOAD OF 500 KILOS. 


(1,102.311 Ibs.) 
(International) with payload a 
panes 33,743.334 feet 


M. Signerin, France, Sept. 21, 1932 


Altitude 





National (U.S.) Record 28,143.00 feet 
Lt. H. R. Harris, Dayton, O., May 21, 1924 
. 6 «6 
Speed for 10,000 KM. (International) with pay 


load inate 215.912 m.p.h 
R. Untucht, Germany, March 22, 1933 
National (U.S.) Record None 
. o > 


RECORDS WITH PAYLOAD OF 1,000 KILOS 





(2,204.622 Ibs.) 
Altitude (International) with payload bove 
RAR 29,461.853 feet 
M. Signerin, France, Sept. 23, 1932 
National (U.S.) Record 20,820 fee 
2 ° . 
Speed for 1,000 KM. (International) with pay 
load above 174.760 m.p.I 
M. Lemoine, France, March 8, 1 ; 
National (U.S.)} Record 152.700 m.p.h 
Leland F. Schoenhair Jacksonville, Fla Feb 
20, 1930. 
. > ia 
Speed for 2,000 KM. (International) with pay 
load above 158.606 m.p.} 
M. Doret, Capt. Terrasson, Lt Lecarme 
France, Sept. 7, 1933. 
National (U. S.) Record None 


. cm * 
RECORDS WITH PAYLOADS OF 5,000 KILOS 
(11,023 Ibs.) 
(International) with payload above 
a eonssenans 21,814.239 feet 
Lucien Coupet, France, June 16, 
National (U.S.) Record None 
. ° . 
Speed for 1,000 KM. 
load above 


Altitude 


(International) with 


o e . 
RECORDS WITH PAYLOADS OF 10,000 KILOS 
(22,046 Ibs.) 
Altitude (International) with above payload 
10.5 


coe eccce ° o [O77 feet 
Cav. Domenico Antonini, Italy, Feb. 22, 193¢ 
National (U.S.) Record None 
> . . 


GREATEST PAYLOAD CARRIED TO AN 
ALTITUDE OF 2,000 M. (6,671.7 ft.) 
PAYLOAD (International to above altitude 
ciniangpindentemmmnieie . 22,0.46.222 Ibs 
Cav. Domenico Antonini, Italy, Feb. 22, 1930 
National (U.S.) Record 4,409.244 Ibs 
Lt. H. R. Harris, Dayton, O., Oct. 25, 1923 


(Concluded on page 56) 


to Istanbul, Turkey, July 








Practice Formation Flight at March Field 








Regularity and poise in formation flight is well illustrated by this squadron of planes, 


SQUADRON of U. S. Army pur- 

suit planes is shown engaged in a 
nice tight little formation, practicing 
for the Army Day show at Glendale, 
Calif. These ships were caught by the 
camera at March Field while they were 
practicing the “Golden Stairs,” or what- 
ever the Air Corps equivalent may be. 


It seems almost possible that plane 
roaring over the terrain at speeds ap- 
proximating 200 miles per hour could 
be kept in such perfect alignment and 
spacing. It is just as if the ships in 
this picture had been spaced off with 


an architect’s rule and dividers. 





by JOHN C. 





Air-Minded Switzerland 


A. WATKINS 





WITZERLAND), the land of elec- 

trified railways and_ spectacular 

automobile roads, is keeping pace 
with the trend of times by also pro- 
moting aviation. 

True enough, the land of the Alps 
covers an area of only 15,737 square 
miles, but this seemingly limited flying 
territory offers a variety of scenery 
which cannot be duplicated anywhere. 
Seasoned pilots, who have for years 
soared above this Garden of Eden, 
which Providence so generously estab- 
lished for the enjoyment and rejuvena- 
tion of mankind, are still discovering 
new charms in the landscape revealing 
itself below them. 

Climbing smoothly, the airplane 
passes over blue-eyed lakes and spark- 
ling rivers, villages and towns, 
which have jealously preserved ancient 
styles of architecture and time-honored 
customs and traditions. Upward it 
climbs, over blossom-strewn pastures, 
where alp-horn and yodel have their 
home, up to the sphere of mighty 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks, and— 
higher still. Valley succeeds valley, 
some with familiar landmarks, others 
even unknown to native passengers. A 
Switzerland unfolds itself from 


over 


new 
the air. 

“No more geography for 
clared a much-read writer after his 
first Swiss aerial excursion, “for the 
eager eye sees so much more than can 
ever be expressed on paper. To think 
that I have been to Switzerland all 


me!” de- 


these years and that only now I have 
realized I have been there!” 

The popularity of air-travel in 
Switzerland has increased, after the 
numerous international airlines, with 
which the country is linked up, becam« 
a well-established fact. 

Circular trips and excursions 
the Alps are flown from the aerodromes 
at Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, 
St. Gall and Zurich. A _ hydroplanc 
service is, in addition, available during 
their respective seasons in tourist cen- 


ovel 


ters, such as Interlaken, Lucerne, 
Lugano and Locarno, where hydro 
planes can be hired for short or long 


distance trips and Alpine flights. 

Circular flights in cabin planes may 
be enjoyed over the cities of Geneva 
and Zurich at 10 Francs per 
person; Berne and environs at 12 
Francs; over Lausanne and en 
virons at 10, 12 or 15 Swiss Francs, 
and over Basle or St. Gall and environ 
at 12 or 15 Swiss Frances. 

Alpine flights lasting from approxi 
mately one hour to three hours are 
available from any of the before-men- 
tioned aerodromes, the rate of thes¢ 
sightseeing flights ranging from 30-200 
Swiss Francs. These latter aerial] ex- 
cursions include mountains such as the 
Santis, Glarnisch, Todi, Rigi, Titlis, 
Jungfrau, Finsteraarhorn, Blumlisalp, 
Matterhorn, Mont Blanc, also the 
Bernina range and other peaks in the 
Grisons. 

From 


Swiss 
over 
Swiss 


the aerodromes in Basle, 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Souvenir Hunters Disman- 
tle Plane 





Details of the Morane-Saulnier 325 


(See front cover) 








JOHN S. GILMARTIN, 
candidate for the “Cater 
bailed out over Colton, 
California, while on a return trip to 
March Field from gunnery practice. 
Before officials could get to the scene, 
ouvenir hunters had almost dismantled 


poe 
A newest 


lar Club,” 


e plane, even the engine being re 
noved. So wroth were the officers that 
campaign was started, via the news- 


ipers, to apprehend the vandals. 

It was important that they secure the 
eturn of the engine in order to learn 
the cause of it ceasing to function 
Army rules may require a pilot to pay 
or some of the material if it is not re- 

Again, it is a felony for any 
to so ruthlessly destroy property 
belonging to the government—or for 

at matter, to any person. 

It is hoped that, through the pages 
of POPULAR AVIATION, this fact may be- 
come known to a number of persons 

tally interested in’ aviation who will 
take steps, in case of accident to some 
inknown flyer, to post a guard about 
the scene, thus preventing destruction 
of valuable property. Aviation, we feel 

still in its infancy, and from things 

learned at scenes of accidents, officials 
may garner vital statistics that will 
rove of great benefit to those that 
ome after. 

After making several vain attempts 
to get the motor started, Cadet Gil- 

stayed with the ship until it 
eached a sparsely settled portion of 

e town, then took to his ’chute at 
1500 feet, which, when you come to see 

from seems altogether too 
small a space. The flyer landed near 

orange packing house, without dam- 
ge to himself, while the plane struck 
an open field near the bed of the Santa 
Ana river. 

So effective was the warning in the 
apers that, the next day, people began 
drifting into the Colton Police station 
bearing their portion of the dismantled 
lane, which they handed over with the 
excuse, “we only wanted a souvenir.” 

Much valuable property was included 


the thefts. 


overed 


erson 


martin 


above, 


Karl Ort’s New Catalogue 
| rl IS always a pleasure to announce 
one of Karl Ort’s new catalogues 
ause we enjoy thumbing through the 
ges and looking over the really re- 
narkable display of aeronautical goods. 
lhere is everything from tacks to His- 
ano-Suiza engines, all of which are 
the most entertaining and 
structive manner. 
The 1935 edition of the Ort catalogue 
ts a great variety of standard mer 
handise needed by pilots, aero-mechan 
and homebuilders, such as flying 
togs, instruments, engines, propellers, 
of all sorts, tubing, dope, 
, etc. This well illustrated book can 
e had by sending a dime to Kar] Ort, 
8-40 West Poplar, York, Penn. 


escribed in 


acce ories 





Three-quarters front view of the Morane-Saulnier 


HE M. S. 325 pursuit Monoplane 

I is constructed entirely of metal 

with the exception of the lining 
of the tail-planes and comprises, be- 
sides its equipment, two machine guns, 
a wireless telegraph set and an oxygen 
apparatus for flights at great altitudes. 

The location for the pilot has been 
carefully studied, so as to give the lat- 
ter the best visibility possible—visibil- 
ity not only as to firing, but also as 
to observation. This visibility is im- 
proved by the possibility of regulating 
the height of the seat while flying and 
by the cut-out section of the rear of 
the wing near the hull. 

The landing gear is of the wide- 
wheelbase type; each half of the land- 
ing gear consisting only of a bracket 
formed of an oleo-pneumatic shock ab- 
sorber and a fork for the support of 
the wheel bearing. The machine-guns 
are on the wings, near the landing- 
gear. The fuel tanks are located in 
the central part of the wing, on each 
side of the fuselage. These tanks may 
be cast off separately and, when one of 
them is cast off, the motor can con- 
tinue to operate perfectly well, without 
there being any stopping in the circu- 
lation of the fuel. 


Type 325 monoplane pursuit production. This 
will be found reproduced on the front cover in full colors. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span . 11 m 80 38’7%” 
Length 8 m 254 27'0%" 
Height 3m 423 11'2%” 


Wing surface 19 m* 73 209 sq. ft. 

The fuselage consists of a metallic 
hull, ovoid in shape, composed of braces 
fastened by three longerons and rib- 
bands, the whole being lined with a riv- 
eted duralumin sheet. 

The wing, which is low and of the 
semi-cantilever type, rests on a single 
strut which is fastened to the upper 
part of the hull. It consists of two 
spars which are parallel to the wing 
span and of caissons and strips parallel 
and perpendicular respectively to the 
span, the whole forming a lattice-work 
on which the sheet-metal is riveted. 

The leading edge of the wing, made 
of a single piece and detachable, is 
fastened to the spar AV by means of 
two hinges. The cross-piece, located to 
the right of the strut fastening, is re- 
placed by a strong caisson formed by 
two cheeks which are braced by means 
of a buckle, this constituting the fixa- 
tion of the landing-gear on the wing 
and holding the gap of the spars to 
the right of the single strut fastening. 

(Concluded on page 48) 





Side elevation of the Morane-Saulnier Type 325 pursuit plane showing the peculiar “hump” just 
aft of the cockpit. 
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Some Pertinent Dope on 





HILE the red-nosed Fokker is H., located at the Johannisthal airdrome Rumpler and Etrich, the latter dropped 
the favorite air-chariot of the near Berlin. Prior to the war, this his patent rights and Taubes were then 
war-fiction writers, yet there firm was known as E. Rumpler, Luft- built by practically all of the Central 
were many other planes employed by fahrzeugbau. The Rumpler planes were Powers during the beginning of the 
the Central Powers that saw service on used extensively throughout the war. war. Hirth then quit the Rumple: 
the various fronts and at different pe E. Rumpler was the former chief en- works and this led to a great loss of 
iods during the war that deserve notice. gineer of the Daimler Motoren Gesell- prestige by Rumpler who depended for 
Prominent examples of the little dis schaft, one of the earliest automobile publicity upon the frequent winnings of 
cussed planes are the Rumpler, Ago companies in the world, and upon the Hirth. Finally, the Taube idea with 
and Euler, shown here, and then the advent of aviation, turned his mind to the back-swept elastic wing-tips was 
others such as the Aviatik, A. E. G., the newer vehicle—the airplane. He dropped and were replaced by the more 
B. W. F., Brandenburgische, Halbez then acquired the license for building conventional ailerons. 
stadt, D. F. W., Friedrichshafen, Goe the Etrich Taube, the product of an After this change, Rumpler started 
decker, Grade, Hannoverische, Hansa, Austrian engineer. It was on these ma-_ building biplanes with steel tube fuse 
Hansa-Brandenburgh, Hanuschke, Ja chines that Hirth attained his early lage—canvas covered—on which Rasse 
tho, Jeanin, Roland, Otto, Mercur, N. successes in European competitions. made many records. It was one of the 
F. W., Pippart-Noll, Pfalz, Rex, etc. Strange enough, the “Taube” means first planes to standardize upon this 
The Rumpler warplanes, of which “dove” and it was a tough enough dove _ class of construction, and the construc 
two examples are shown here, were during the war. tion was more or less’ continued 
built by the Rumpler Werke, G. m. b. Finally, due to controversies between throughout the duration of the wai 
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The Rumpler Type Ru-C7, 1918, powered with a 260 h.p. Mayback. 
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Prominent Enemy Aircraft 


While the upturned wing tips and back- 
sweep was discontinued, yet there is 
always evidence in all of Rumpler’s 
lesigns that he favored the flexible 
trailing edge idea. 

During the period of the war, the 
Rumpler biplane was employed both as 
a landplane and seaplane. The biplane 
was a tractor type, and had a charac- 
teristic type of nose and engine mount- 
ng by which it could be easily distin- 
guished from other planes. Another 
tock feature in the design of the 
Rumpler planes was the spacing of the 
nterplane struts, the outer two being 
farther apart than between the center 
strut and the center-section strut. This 
was a distinct structural advantage, re- 
jucing the stress on the wing-spars and 
flying wires. 


The Euler Type B-1, 1914, Reconnaisance 


The Rumpler two-seater was the 
most commonly used of the Rumpler 
planes and, in the great majority of 
cases, was provided with a water-cooled 
engine. The addition of an exhaust 
stack to the exhaust manifold for car- 
rying the gases over the top plane was 
also a very common feature, although 
not exclusive, of the Rumpler planes. 

The two Rumpler planes shown here 
are representative types. The first, the 
tu-Cl, produced in 1916-1917, was 
powered with a 150-160 h.p. Mercedes 
water-cooled engine. The Ru-C7, a 
much more advanced and faster type, 
was produced during 1918 and was 
powered with a 260 h.p. Mayback en- 
gine. The design charactertics are very 
similar in both cases and easily identi 
fied by their external appearance. 






Next in line we have the Ago which 
introduced many novelties in construc- 
tional details. It was produced by the 
Flugzeugwerke G. m. b. H., Johannis- 
thal, Berlin, just outside the entrance 
to the Johannisthal flying grounds. 
This company was originally a branch 
of the Otto Company in Munich, taking 
its name “‘Ago” from the firm’s initials 
—Aerowerke Gustav Otto. The wing 
and fuselage structures abounded in 
original constructional details which we 
hope to illustrate at some future time. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Ago 
Company was mostly engaged in ex- 
perimental and development work with 
both land and seaplanes and in addition 
to being a manufacturing plant, really 
was an engineering institution of no 

(Concluded or page 54) 
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plane, 100-120 h.p. Mercedes. 





The Ago Type C-1, 1915, Twin Fuselage plane, 150 h.p. Benz. 











The Aero-Sportswoman 


by JOAN 


THOMAS 





pth new speed records, hopping 


oceans and making stratospheric 


flights may be good fun for the p lot, 
as well as excellent publicity for avia 
tion, but this month we want to pay 


tribute to the “forgotten men” of avia 
tion, the flying instr 

As a member of the 
been proud to record the achievements 
of such flyers as Amelia Earhart, Ruth 
Nichols, Phoebe lie and Helen 
Richey, but is flying an ocean or hold 
ing a transport job any more important 
than the record of having soloed forty 


9 


uctors.,. 


99s, we have 





Om 


students in the last eighteen months? 
All of which, is by the way of intro 
ducing Janet Knight, owner and chief 
instructor of the Summit Flying 
School on the San Francisco Municipal 


Airport! 
Anyone, who has 


] 
schoo 


been able to run a 
successful flying during the last 
few years, must be a pretty good bus 
ness person as well as a flyer. And we 
feel that they high 
honors for carrying on against terrific 
odds. Therefore, the Aero-Sportswoman 
is happy to pay tribute 1 of 
the golden who is one of the 
few women flying-school owners 11 the 
country. 

Miss Knight began flying in 1930 and 
was the first woman to receive a trans 
Field, San Fran 


4 3 war 
should be given 


to “the gil 


west, 


port license at Mills 

cisco. In 1932 she was made assistant 
instructor of the Summit Flying School 
and put in charge of the Mills Field 


; 


Branch, while the other instructor car 
ried on at Sacramento. After the death 
of the owner of the school, she bought 
it and has conducted the school for the 
past year and a half. 

She does all her own instructing, 
cluding night flying and ground-school 
She has a system whereby hei 


n 


courses. 
students must pass a test in the ground 


school work before they can advance 
with their flying. A plan that has been 
very effective in helping her develop 
her school, and a reputation for giving 


a thorough training. 

She owns and operates a Fleet 
a Monoprep. She does a great deal of 
her own mechanical work, and has had 


over a 1,000 hours in the air, of which, 
more than 100 hours has been night 
flying. She has soloed some forty stu 
dents—and only two of those have been 


women! 
Such a record speaks for itself, so it 

is perhaps unnecessary to add, that 

Janet is not only well liked but holds 

everyone around thé 
game purely 

oint and is on job 


from day-t 


the respect of 
field. She is in the 
the business 
seven days of the week 
until long after sundown. 
regrets that flying for 
taken some of the fun out of it for her, 
as She never has time to fly for pl 
or to take part in any aerial tours such 
as the Bay Cities chapter of the 99 
club, there in San Francisco, 


from 


stand 


yreak 
She says she 
business has 


pieasure 


sponsored 


Miss Janet Knight, holder of a transport license, 
who conducts the Summit Flying School, She 
has soloed 40 students. 


every month. We are sure that the 
club is proud of her achievements— 
even though she is too busy to take an 
active part in their work, or to share 


their fun. 
* + 


A “new deal” for the private flyer, 
is the avowed purpose of the Chicago 
Suburban Aviation Corporation. This 
s not just another club, nor is it a 
catter-brain theory for reducing the 
cost of flying, willy-nilly. They have a 
ery carefully worked-out plan of oper- 
ation, which is based on a study of the 
under-lying factors and fundamental 
needs of the industry. 

The idea and ideals, of the Corpora- 
new plan, were the work of the 
William F. Strine, then manager 
of the Stinson Airport at LaGrange, 
Illinois. Mr. Strine, whose untimely 
death due to an accident on the high- 
way (he was struck by a car while 
changing a tire) was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Air Pilot’s Associa- 
tion. He was also, Illinois director for 
the Independent Aviation Operators of 
the United States, and a member of the 
Joint Aviation Coordinating Committee 
for Illinois. 

Mr. Strine was sincere in his work, 
and indefatigable in his efforts to se- 
cure favorable legislation and Govern- 
ment-aid for aviation—particularly in 
connection with private flying! He held 

(Concluded on page 64) 


tion’s 


late 





The Ballad of a Bristol 


(Kindly Submitted by William Krames) 


There’s a good half dozen buses 

On which I’ve done a whack, 

From the R.E. 8 to the three-ton weight 
Of the lumbering old big Ack; 

On a rotary engined Avro 

I’ve attempted several tricks, 

And I’m quite a dab at steering a crab 
(Better known as a D.H. 6). 


And many a first rate joy ride 
Have I had on ’em last and first. 
And many a strut 

Have I had go phut, 

And many a wheel tire burst; 
But none of ’em knows the secret 
Of making my heart rejoice 

Like a well-rigged Bristol Fighter 
With a two-six-four Rolls-Royce. 


She leans at her place on the tarmac 

Like a tiger crouched for a spring, 

From the arching spine of her fuselage 
line 

‘To the ample spread of her wing. 

With her wires like sinews tautened 

And her tail-skids jaunty twist, 

Her gray cowled snout juts grimly out 

Like a tight clenched boxer’s fist. 

Is there a sweeter music, 

A more contenting sound, 

Than the purring clop 

Of her broad curved prop 

As it gently ticks around? 


Open her out crescendo 
To a deep toned swelling 
Till she quivers and rocks 
As she strains at the chocks 
And clamors amain to soar. 


roar 


Whisk ’em away, my hearties, 

Taxi her into the wind, 

Then away we skim on a spinning rim 

With the tail well up behind; 

Hold her down to 4 hundred, 

Then up in a climbing turn 

And off we sweep in a speckless sky 

Till we catch our breath in the air, Alp 
high; 

I wouldn’t exchange my seat, not I, 

For a thousand pounds to burn. 


100 Octane Gasoline Now 
Possible 


/ ew Army Air Corps has just made 
a report to the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences of sensational 
speeds attained by the use of a new 
gasoline that has recently been devel- 
oped—100 Octane gasoline. It has been 
found that it adds 35 miles per hour to 
an airplane’s speed without any other 
changes whatever. 

Octane means anti-knock. Heretofore, 
the highest obtainable by the Army has 
been 92 and the highest commercially 
available is 70 or 80. 

Two thousand gallons of the experi- 
mental gasoline has been prepared by 
the Army and is undergoing exhaustive 
tests. Experts believe that the new 
fuel brings the five-hundred-miles-an- 
hour mark within the realm of possi- 
bility. 
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P. Av’s Aviation Trade Directory 


A compilation of manufacturers in the aircraft industry, their names and, where possible, the trade- 


names and code designations of their products. 


UR readers will find this directory 
() to be a most useful feature that 

has been requested by hundreds 
of our correspondents. It is a carefully 
compiled list of airplane manufactur- 
ers, their addresses and the trade 
names of their products. The listing is 
unusually complete for, in its compila- 
tion, we were kindly assisted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce and 
similar authoritative sources of in- 
formation. 

So far as possible, all manufacturers 
have been included who have been or 
are in active production for the past 
three years. This will make it possible 
for you to trace old concerns for va- 
rious purposes of your own as well as 
the firms who are now in production 
and who have produced airplanes dur- 
ing the year 1934. To distinguish pres- 
ent going concerns from those who 
either are not producing or are in the 
doubtful category, the names of 1934 


of Air Commerce. 


and 1935 producers are printed in 
heavy bold-faced type. All doubtful 
concerns are listed in light-faced type. 

Some of the concerns listed have pro- 
duced only a few planes during 1934 
while others have had a considerable 
amount of business. There is no means 
known by which exact data can be ob- 
tained upon the size of these plants 
nor their financial responsibility, hence 
it must not be assumed that we make 
any guarantee as to the stability, char- 
acter or financial resources of the firms 
listed. We only know that they exist or 
have existed at the given address. 

In our next issue we will print the 
names and addresses of aeronautical 
engine and aviation accessory manufac- 
turers as well as the addresses of the 
builders of lighter-than-air craft. The 
complete series, so far as possible, will 
cover the entire field of aviation and 
aviation products. 

Several of the larger concerns pro- 


We have been assisted in this listing by the Bureau 


luce aircraft in such variety and under 
so many different code names that it 
is not advisable to attempt mention of 
all of their models. This would only 
However, in the 
cases of firms producin;- up to six dif- 
ferent models, the names of the models 
produced during this year have been 
included. This will useful in 
locating the manufacturer of a given 
plane when only the code names are 
known. If the airplane manufacturer 
also makes engines, the fact is noted. 


result in confusion. 


prove 


It will also be noted, that when one 
concern has been absorbed by an- 
other and no longer operates under its 
original name, that the reader is re 
ferred to the present owner or operator 
of the plant. A number of such con- 
solidations have taken place recently 
and many old established products are 
now being built by other manufac 
turers. 








List of Airplane Manufacturers 





\eromarine Plane and Motor Company 
(Inc.), Keyport, N. J. 

(Aeronautical Corporation of America, 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Producers of Aeronca lightplanes, 
and engines. 

Aero Sport Aviation Co., 521 N. Pomona 
St., Fullerton, Calif. 

Aeronautical Industries of Louisiana, 
P. O. Box 489, Monroe, La. 

Aircraft Mechanics (Inc.), 3200 N. 
Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Aircraft Research and Development 
Co., c/o Hugh Thompson, 1732 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Airplane Development Corporation, 
1044 Airway Drive, Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. Build- 
ers of Vultee transports. 

Alhambra Airport and Air Transport 
Co., Alhambra, Calif. Builders of the 
Alcor-Duo-6, twin motored transport. 

American Eagle-Lincoln Aircraft Cor- 


poration, Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, Kans. Builders of American 
Eaglet. 


American Gyro Company, Denver, Colo. 
Builders of the American Gyro Cru- 
sader. 

Amphibions (Inc.), Roosevelt Field, 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 

Anson Aero Manufacturing Company, 
5115 Market St., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Argonaut Aircraft (Inc.), Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Builders Argonaut Pirate. 

Arrow Aircraft and Motors Corp., 4133 
N. 56th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Arup Manufacturing Corp., 434 N. 
Cushing St., South Bend, Ind. Build- 
ers of the Arup Flying Wing. 

Bach Aircraft Co., L. A. Metropolitan 
Airport, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Barling Aircraft (Inc.), 526 N. Second 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Beech Aircraft Company, P. O. Box 7, 
Wichita, Kans. Builders of the Beech- 
craft planes. 


Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New 
Castle, Dela. Builders of Bellanca 
planes. 


B/J_ Aircraft Corporation, Dundalk, 
Baltimore, Md. Builders of Military 
planes. (Formerly,  Berliner-Joyce 
Corp.) 

Boeing Airplane Company, Georgetown 
Station, Seattle, Wash. Builders of all 
types, military planes, the Boeing 247 
transport planes, trainers, etc. 








NOTE! In the following list of avia 
tion concerns, all companies indicated 
by heavy bold-faced type have produced 
aircraft during 1934 and many of them, 
in 1935. The others, in light-faced type 
either have not produced during this 
time or their status is unknown. 








Bowlus, Wm. Hawley, San Fernando, 
Calif. 

Brown (Lawrence W.) Aircraft Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Builders of spe- 
cial racing planes. 

3rown Metalplane Co., E. 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Byrd-Wendt Aircraft Corp., 2107 Ful- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Cairns Aircraft Corp., Naugatuck, 
Conn. Builders of Cairns planes. 
Cessna Aircraft Co. (Inc.), 5800 Frank- 
lin Rd., Wichita, Kans. Builders of 
Cessna planes, for private use and 

light military types. 


404 Sprague 


Champion Aircraft Corp., Downey, 
Ca'if. 

Command-Aire (Inc.), Little Rock, Ark. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 2050 Elm 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Builders 
of Consolidated military planes, Fleet 
sportplanes, ete. 

Corben Sport Plane Co., 2022 EF. John 
son St. (or Madison Airport), Madi 
son, Wis. Builders of planes and kits 
for Junior-Ace, Baby-Ace and Super- 
Ace sportplanes. 

Crawford Power Glider 
Seal Beach, Calif. 

Crown Body Corp. (Ltd.), Aircraft 
Division, 2500 McPherson St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Cunningham-Hall Aircraft 
Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. (Inc.), 
Kenmore and Vulcan Sts., Buffalo, 
N. Y. All types of planes, military 
and civilian. 

Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co., Lambert 
Field, Robertson, Mo. All types of 
planes. Builders of Curtiss Condor 
transport plane. 

Cycoplane Company 
geles, Calif. 

Davis Aircraft Corp., 1100 N. East St., 
Richmond, Ind. Builders of Davis 
Model D1-W. 

Detroit Aircraft Corp., 607 Shelby-St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Douglas Company (The), 3000 Ocean 
Park Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Builders of military planes and the 
Douglas transport planes. 

Edo Aircraft Corp., Avenue “A” and 
Second St., College Point, L. I., N. Y. 

Fyerly Aircraft Corp., Salem Airport, 
Salem, Ore. 

Fairchild Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown, 


Manufactory, 


Corp., 138 


(Ltd.), Los An- 
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Md. Builders of all types of com- 
mercial and sportplanes. 

Fleet Aircraft (Inc.). See Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. 

Fleetwings (Inc.), Bldg. 61, Roosevelt 
Field, Garden City, L. L, N. Y 

Ford Motor Company, Airplane Divi- 
sion, Dearborn, Mich. (Discontinued.) 

Franklin Glider Corporation, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

General 
poration, Dundalk, Md. 
all types of planes. 

General Western Aero Corp. (Ltd.), 
General Western Airport, Santa Bar 
bara, Goleta, Calif. 

Granville Brothers Aircraft (Inc.), 
Springfield, Mass. Dissolved, see 
Granville, Miller and deLackner. For- 
merly builders of the Gee-Bee racer. 

Granville, Miller and deLackner, Spring- 
field, Mass. Builders of the racing 
plane and sportplane R6H. 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., 16800 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Builders 
of the trainer 2T-1A. 

Gross Sailcraft Company, Akron, Ohio 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. I., New York. Build- 
ers of the Grumman military and 
naval planes. 

Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Corp. See 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

Hammond Aircraft Corp., N. Huron St., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Builders of sport- 
planes and the special planes for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Harper Aircraft Co. (Inc.), 
Airport, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hawke Crop Dusting Co., 919% Tenth 
St., Modeste, Calif. 

International Aircraft Corporation, 
Niles, Mich. Builders of the Heath 
Parasol and kits. 

Kellett Autogiro Corp., 721 Atlantic 
Building, 260 Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Builders of the Kellett Auto- 
giro. 

Kinner Airplane and Motor Corp. (Ltd.), 
635 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale, 
Calif. Builders of Kinner Sportplanes 
and engines. 

Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co. 
Park Lane, Hagerstown, Md. 

Laird (E. M.) Airplane Co., 5301 W 
65th St., Chicago, Ill. Builder of all 
planes, transports, racers, sport- 
planes. 

Lambert Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Builders of the Monocoupe_sport- 
plane, 90-A. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Empire Ave. 


Aviation Manufacturing Cor- 
Builders of 


Berbard 


(Inc.), 1 


and San Fernando Rd., P. O. 1117, 
Burbank, Calif. Builders of all types 
of planes among which are the 


Electra, Orion, Vega and Altair 8E. 
Loening (Grover) Aircraft Co. (Inc.), 
Hangar 17, Roosevelt Field, Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y. Builders of the 
Loening Flying boats and amphibians. 
Luscombe Airplane Corp., West Tren- 
ton, N. J. Builders of the Luscombe 
Phantom. 
Maliszewski Brothers Aircraft, 1606 E. 
Belleview Pl., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Martin (The Glenn L.) Company, Balti- 
more, Md. Builders of all types of 
military planes. The Martin Bomber. 
Mercury Aircraft (Inc.), Hammonds- 


port, N. Y. Builders of the Mercury 
Chic T-2 
Merrill Aircraft Co., Rawson St. and 


Nelson Ave., Long Island City, L. I 
Metropolitan Aircraft Corporation, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 


2 


The aviation industry embraces a large variety of equipment and investments. 
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Not only the air- 


planes themselves but everything that is connected with their operation is commercially important, 


hangars, accessories, airports, airport equipment, airport and building construction, etc. 


Additional 


lists will appear in later issues of P. A 


Michigan Aircraft Co., 13210 French 
Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Monocoupe Corporation, Lambert Field, 
Robertson, Mo. Dissolved. See Lam- 
bert Aircraft Corp. 

National Aeroplane and Motor Com- 
pany (Inc.), Muskogee, Okla. 

National Airplane and Motor Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont. Builders of the National 
Bluebird lightplane. 

Northrop (The) Corporation, Los An- 
geles Municipal Airport, Imperial 
Highway, Inglewood, Calif. Builders 
of military and commercial planes 
such as the Gamma 2D, Delta 1-D. 

Peerless Aircraft Corp., 3407 W. 66th 
Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate (Ltd.), 
Wilford Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Builders of the Gyroplane XOZ-1. 

Pietenpol (B. H.), Spring Valley, Minn. 
Builder of the Pietenpol Air-Camper 
lightplane and kits. 

Pitcairn Autogyro Co., Pitcairn Field, 
Willow Grove, Pa. Builders of Auto- 
giros and military planes. 

Porterfield Aircraft Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. Builders of the Porterfield Fly- 
about lightplane. 

Rearwin Airplanes (Inc.), Fairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City, Kans. Builders of 
sportplanes, Rearwin Sportster, Rear- 
win Speedster, etc. 

Rose Aeroplane & Motor Company, 
4439 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Build- 
ers of the Parrakeet A-1 lightplane. 

Ryan Aeronautical Corp., Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego, Calif. Builders of 
the Ryan sportplanes, the Ryan ST, 
etc. 

Security National Aircraft Corporation, 
Downey, Calif. Builders of the Air- 
ster S-1A. 

Seversky Aircraft Corp., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Builders of 
the Seversky monoplanes. 

Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Builders of the Sikorsky 
flying-boats and the Amphibions. 


Spartan Aircraft Co., Sheridan Rd., 
Tulsa, Okla. Builders of the Spartan 
sportplanes. 


Speed-Bird Corporation, Keyport, N. J. 
Sportsman Airplane & Supply Co., 319 
W. Boundary, Hobart, Okla. 


Aircraft Company, Bartlesville, 
Builders of the Model E Star. 
1632 Wentworth Ave., 
Builders of the 


Star 
Okla. 

States Aircraft, 
Chicago Heights, II]. 
States sportplane. 

Stearman Aircraft Co., Box 1960, 
Wichita, Kans. Builders of Stearman 
sportplanes and military planes. 

Stinson Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, 
Mich. Builders of commercial and 
sportplanes, the Airliner, Reliant, etc. 

Straughan Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
Kans. Builders of the Straughan 
Ford powered lightplane. 

Swallow Airplane Company, 24th St. 
and Hillside Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
Taylor Aircraft Company, Emery Air- 
port, Bradford, Pa. Builders of light- 
planes, the Taylor Cub E-2, F-2, etc. 
Timm Aircraft Corp., 1032 Newby St., 

Glendale, Calif. 

Towle Aircraft Co., 261 St. Aubin St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Trella Aircraft, 125 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Uppercu Corporation, Keyport, N. J. 

Viking Flying Boat Company, Municipal 
Airport, New Haven, Conn. Builders 
of the Kitty Hawk B-8. 

Vought (Chance) Corporation, East 
Hartford, Conn. Builders of military 
and naval planes, such as the Corsair. 

Waco Aircraft Company (The), Troy, 
Ohio. 

Waco Aircraft Co. (The), Troy, Ohio. 
Builders of the Waco line of sport- 
planes and light military planes. 

Wedell-Williams Air Service Corpora- 
tion, Patterson, La. Formerly build- 
ers of the Wedell-Williams racing 


planes. 

Welch (Orin) Aviation School, Port- 
land, Ind. Builders of the Welch 
lightplane. 


Weick, Fred E. and Associates, Langley 
Field, Hampton, Va. 

Westbrook Aeronautical Corporation, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

White’s Aircraft, 17th and Crocker Sts., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Whittier (Donald W.), Los 
Calif. 

Wiley-Post Aircraft Corporation, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Builders of the 
Wiley-Post Mode] A, sportplane. 


Angeles, 
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High-Lights and Side-Lights 


by M. A. RODDY 


Brief news notes on aviation activities and upon prominent personalities in aviation who are responsible 


for the progress of aviation. 


ARKING TIME: While await- 
M ing action on the part of the 

Senate regarding the Mead bill, 
Congressman John J. McSwain, chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, suddenly discovered that there 
are two kinds of publicity during the 
hearings which he was conducting on a 
bill purported to place American avia- 
tion in world leadership when he was 
ebuked by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who, as Commander and 
Chief of the Army and Navy, wrote to 
the “air minded” congressman censor- 
ng him for permitting to become public 
certain military phases of said hear- 
ngs. From what I am told, Congress- 
man McSwain is not the only one to 
liscover that the witness chair was a 
“hot seat,” for a certain noted pilot’s 
testimony has caused a bit of frowning 
among some of his company’s exec- 


itives, 
* + * 


James A. Farley has not been 

e air for two years. ... That is 
“nhysically,” as I have no doubt but 
that the smiling postmaster was “up-in- 


, I ‘HEY tell me that Postmaster Gen 
eral J 
n th 


the-air” during the cancellation of air 
mail contracts. ... / Although Mr. Far- 
ley still refuses to comment, it is no 


longer a secret around Washington that 
he will resign from the cabinet some 
time after Congress adjourns in order 
to manage the 1936 presidential cam- 


paign. 
* * * 


N THE meantime, some 50,000 stamp 

collectors are causing Mr. Farley an 
ittack of philatelic jitters as the re- 
ult of cancellation difficulties encoun- 
tered with the Byrd Antarctic Expe- 
11t1on. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt of- 
icially welcomed Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd at a triumphal re- 
eption in Washington following his 
return from 19 months in the Antarc- 
tic. . . . It was in May, 1926, that 
Byrd, accompanied by the late Floyd 
Sennett, made a 16-hour flight from 
King’s Bay to Spitzbergen over the 
North Pole and in 1929 he successfully 
completed an 18-hour hazardous flight 
over the South Pole. . .. He is 47 
years old and he has been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and 14 
military citations in recognition of his 
personal bravery and daring exploits. 
. . Admiral Byrd plans to “hole up” in 
3oston for three years and write a 10- 
volume story of his explorations. 


in this department. 


HE MAIL MAN JUST CAME IN, 

so let’s see if he brought any 
news. ... Well, it doesn’t look like there 
are any bills, so we’ll go right ahead 
and open them and see what they con- 
tain. 

Here’s the first item telling that 
Pilot E. B. Jeppesen of the United Air 
Lines has received one of Walter Win- 
chell’s orchids which have become a 
symbol of heroism and service. 

+ * + 
ECENTLY, while flying his air- 
liner near Lee Center, IIl., Pilot 
Jeppesen noticed a group of farm 





Mussolini takes a profound interest in aviation 
and makes a practice of taking the controls 
whenever he takes a trip by air. 


buildings flaming in the morning dawn 
and he zoomed down, turning his en- 
gine full blast and _ succeeded in 
awakening the sleeping farm families 
in time to escape from the burning 
dwellings. 
* * * 
HAT’S THIS? Pilot James T. 
Rinker, copilot on Pennsylvania 
Airlines, which is flying twin-engined 
Boeings, has become the father if 
twins. ... Tri-motor and clipper plane 
pilots, take note. Pilot G. J. Ek- 
strom of the Pan American Airways 
writes to say that Cap and Mrs. Swin- 
son are the parents of 8-lb. Mary Jane 
Swinson. 
* * * 
ERE’S another letter from Pilot 
Ted Colbert of Braniff Airways 
describing the dust storms in and 


Readers are invited to contribute news items to the author for publication 


around Wichita. Colbert writes 
that it hadn’t rained in so long out 
there that when a few drops did fall, 
Dispatcher John Palmer fainted and 
was revived when the pilots threw a 
couple of buckets of sand on him. 


* * * 


T IS SAID that Berndt Balchen, 
who flew across the Atlantic and 
also the South Pole with Admiral Byrd, 
plans an airline of his own between 
Norway and Holland and is also re- 
ported as the man who will lead Dor- 
othy Burgess to the altar. 
* 7 . 
EW AIR CRAFT: J. P. Ohmichen, 
French engineer, has designed a 
type of air craft known as the “Heli- 
costat,” composed of an airplane and 
balloon, which enables a completely ver- 
tical ascent and descent as well as 
permitting the flyer to remain station- 
ary in mid-air. Successful tests 
have been made at the Orly Airdrome 
near Paris. 
+ * * 
NGLAND has perfected a new 
fighting ship which will revolution- 
ize tactics of aerial warfare. . . . Use 
of a narrowing fuselage gives machine 
gunners an unobstructed view and field 
of fire, eliminating vulnerable “blind 
spots.” ... However, although it is not 
generally known, the United States is 
building a test bombing plane with a 
promised flying radius of 3,000 miles 
at 225 miles an hour, carrying 2,500 
Ibs. of bombs. 


* * * 


ANGAR FLYING: Lithuanians 
are planning to erect a monument 
in Marquette Park, Chicago, as a me- 
morial to their two national aviation 
heroes, Stephen Darius and Stanley 
Girenas. Felix Waitkus is plan- 
ning a solo flight from New York to 
Kaunas, Lithuania, in June. 
* * . 
M. PENNINGTON, 92-year-old Civil 
e War veteran, was piloted on his 
first air trip from Chicago to New 
York by Joe Hammer of the American 
Airlines. About the same time, Noel 
A. Mitchell of St. Petersburg, Fla., was 
revealed by Pennsylvania Airlines as 
being the man who bought the first 
ticket on the country’s first scheduled 
air line, which was the St. Petersburg- 
Tampa Air Boat Line, which started 
operations January 1, 1914. 
* * * 


V OODS C. (PENNY) ROGERS 
flew a student built plane 325 
miles an hour at New Orleans, but 


the mark will not be recognized as 
Rogers had the advantage of the mo- 
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mentum of a dive plus a 25-mile-an- 
hour tail wind. Vance Breese of 
Los Angeles is awaiting favorable 
weather before attempting to set a new 
American speed record. Clyde E. 
Pangborn with Copilot Bennett Griffin, 
who made an emergency landing with 
Jimmy Mattern in West Russia in 1932, 
after having broken all existing rec- 
ords up to that point, have completed 
plans for their projected round-the 
world non-stop flight in 1935, which 
will be made during the current year. 
+ * * 

UAN IGNACIO POMBO, young 
J Spanish aviator, has taken off from 
London on a 15-stop flight to Mexico 
City. Charles L. Foley will at- 
tempt a substratosphere solo flight from 
New York to Dublin. 

* * * 
ILES TRAMMELL, vice president 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company at Chicago, and William A. 
M. Burden, of the New York firm of 
Scudder Stevens and Clark, have been 
elected to the directorate of the United 
Air Lines. ... Samuel J. Solonom, man 
ager of the Washington Airport, has 
been appointed to the Airport Commit- 
tee of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and Milton Reynolds of 
Chicago has been named assistant to 
Senator William G. McAdoo, president 
of the National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion. Lewis W. King has_ been 
elected president of the Chicago Air 
Transport Club, of which John Graves 
of Eastern Air Lines is vice president 
and Charlie Hubbard of United Aji 
Lines secretary and treasurer. ... Th 
club plans to extend its membership to 
include anyone interested in the pro 
motion of air travel. 
* * * 
MERICAN Airlines have signed con 
tracts with three companies for 4, 
300,000 gallons of gasoline with addi- 
tional orders to be placed, bringing the 
year’s total fuel supply to 7,000,000 
gallons and 125,000 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil. Chicago and Southern 
Airlines have inaugurated night air 
service between Chicago and New Or- 
leans. . . . Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein 
has proclaimed May 15 as Air Trans- 
port Day, with appropriate ceremonie 
at Newark Airport in commemoration 
of the 17th airmail anniversary. 
“Maggie,” the canine mascot for six 
years at Newark Airport, who once 
flew to Chicago with her family of 
pups, is dead. 
* * 
RMY carrier. pigeons are being 
taught to fly at night for use in 
war, according to Col. George 
Lewis, military science professor at the 
College of the City of New York 

On April 1, 1934, there were 13,886 
pilots and 6,855 air craft federally 
licensed. 


Chase 


* * * 


EAR Admiral H. V. 

Commander V. F. Grant would 

make it mandatory for northbound 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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Up She Goes! 











Here is the pilot balloon about to ascend. By 
Metropolitan News Pictures, Chicago. 


MALL gas balloons are employed for 

measuring the altitude of clouds, 
the wind velocity and air turbulence. 
As a balloon ascends at practically a 
constant rate for a considerable portion 
of its upward journey, timing it with a 
stop-watch makes it possible to esti- 
mate the altitude. 


Gets Its Ninth Stripe 

TEWARDESS Charlotte Lathrop 

painted the ninth annual service 
stripe on the chevron of a Western Air 
Express plane to celebrate the ninth 
year of transport service by that com- 
pany. 

The Western Air Express has main- 
tained continuous service between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City without a 
single casualty for all that period. It 
has flown more than 13,000,000 miles 
and has safely carried more than 110,- 
000 passengers. This is a real record 
and one to be proud of. The gentleman 
holding the jar of paint for Miss Lath- 
rop, we forgot to mention, is Alvin P. 
Adams, president of Western Air. 





This is the nine-stripe chevron being painted in 
celebration of the anniversary, 


Ice, a Carbureter Problem 

VIATION scientists have tackled a 

problem heretofore given little at- 
tention, that of ice forming a coating 
inside the carburetor and causing en- 
gine failure. This may happen in the 
summer as well as winter, and there 
is more than a little evidence that some 
mysterious air crashes have been caused 
by it. 

Actual proof is impossible to obtain, 
however, for the very small amount of 
ice sufficient to cause stalling disap- 
pears the moment the engine stops. 

The National Bureau of Standards, 
in a series of tests, finds that fuel 
volatility, altitude and weather condi- 
tions are factors in engine failures of 
this origin. Gasoline which is highly 
volatile, like ether or naphtha, absorbs 
more heat from the carburetor walls, 
leaving them cold enough for water 
vapor in the intake mixture to con- 
dense and form a coating of ice which 
grows thicker and thicker until the 
channel is nearly plugged. 

The most satisfactory method of 
combatting this menace was found to 
be direct heating of the carburetor 
walls, either by the exhaust or by an 
electric coil. 


Pilots Need Corsets 
apiece is making a determined 

effort to extend the physiological 
limitations of flying and one means ad 
vanced is an automatic corset for the 
flyer’s use in counteracting the mo- 
mentary blindness or “blacking out” 
which occurs when a pilot banks o: 
dives at high speed. 

“Blacking out,” said Wing Com- 
mander G. S. Marshall in a lecture be- 
fore the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
London recently, “is due to the anemia 
of the eye from the pooling of blood in 
the abdominal vessels, and if the causa- 
tive force were allowed to continue for, 
say, ten seconds, it would cause faint- 
ing. 

A good deal could be done to prevent 
those effects by momentary bracing of 
the entire abdomen by use of a broad, 
flexible corset. Such an artificial aid 
should operate automatically.” 


A Slide-Sleeve Engine 
Appears 
TROUBLE-FREE efficient single- 
cylinder sleeve-valved airplane en- 
gine has just been satisfactorily tested 
after seven years of experiment by the 
Bristol company of Great Britain. 
The engine has been put through of- 
ficial flight trials and has given an ex- 
cellent account of itself. It is claimed 
the engine delivers a higher power out- 
put than has yet been recorded for an 
air-cooled overhead poppet-valved motor 
of similar type, and with lower con- 
sumption of fuel and oil. The number 
of cylinder components is diminished 
to about one-eighth of the parts of the 
poppet-valve cylinder. 
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The Cheapest Way to Learn 


by T-2003 


The author, holder of a transport pilot’s license and with long years of experience in flying, gives the 
beginner a few useful tips on the practical side of the game. 


IVE and learn—and take heed of 
L your own and the other fellow’s 
mistakes if you expect to fly 
through life with a minimum of busted 
ops, shattered landing gear, cracked 
ribs (your own and your wings’) and 
little annoyances that make 
e dig down in the old wallet for an- 
other handful of currency to set the old 
bus right again 


ose othe) 


Suppose, in this flying game, that all 
of us had a dozen crack-ups to every 
ngle successful flight; we’d then hover 
around the lad who had done a _ good 
lay’s work in the air without mishap 
and ask him what he had done to avoid 
the crack-ups which were the average 
pilot’s daily portions. The reverse is 
true, however, and dangerless flying is 
the every day event in the world of 
viation, just as good health is that of 
the average dweller on this troubled 
earth. 

Equally true is the old proverb, “Ex- 
perience is a dear teacher;” but if cer- 
tain experiences have cost some of us 
or our employers dearly, these same ex- 
periences, if described in a magazine 
ead by members of the flying fra- 
ternity, where we can talk without 
mincing words, might be the means of 
considerable savings to said members. 
Mistakes sometimes they’re “crack- 
ips”—are so unusual, then, but like- 

se so annoying that, by describing 
some of my own and some that I’ve 
een, I may help others avoid the an- 
noyance and cost of the same or simi- 
lar “boners.” 
with, I had been soloing 

more hours before I had 
lone any real taxying. (Those were 
the good old days, early in 1918.) The 
hip was a Standard with four cylinder 
Hall-Scott engine. Having finished my 
lay’s flying at noon, the instructor had 
gone back to the hangar-line and left 
ord for me to taxy the crate in from 
the stage in the center of the field. 


To begin 
for four o1 


Bravely I started out and immediate- 
y she turned around and headed into 
he wind—just like a weather - vane. 
With no brakes to aid me, I reasoned 


hat one must give her a good blast 





— 





Just gather around and discuss matters with the boys at the field. 


No matter how good you are, 


you can always learn from the other fellow’s experiences. 


wind, which I did. That sure did the 
trick, but I was soon taxying so fast 
that when I came to the hangar-line, 
cut the gun and kicked her around, she 
just ground-looped, dragged the outside 
wings on the ground and stood up on 
her nose! 

The broken propeller and scragged 
lower wing tip wasn’t all. I hadn’t 
used my safety belt and when she up- 
ended, out of the cockpit I was flung, 
to land smack on top of my instructor, 
who had fearlessly dived toward the 
melee to help me. Wheel-brakes have 
made me forget most of my taxying 
worries and I can forget many things, 
but not to use the safety belt when it’s 
there, until I’m ready to climb out and 
call it a day. 

And speaking of taxying — another 
near-jam of mine was caused 14 years 
later by my ship taxying ahead with- 
out my knowledge; I having neglected 
to pull back on the parking brake-lever 
when I came up to the line at Omaha 
and stopped my bus. The engine was 
idling over, and I stuck my head down 
in the cockpit, got‘out the log book and 
proceeded to enter my time from North 
Platte to Omaha, with a brief remark 
on the thunderstorm over Lincoln which 
had prevented my landing there. 

Something suddenly warned me. I 
looked up quickly and things looked dif- 




















of the gun to make her taxy down ferent. Naturally they would, for I 
was sixty feet 

from where I 

had stopped and 

almost on top of 

4 nennvatit | another, and 

YX amen - oe quite expensive, 

J ship also parked 

on the line. 

La Moral — Don’t 

Fig. 2. ever go to sleep 

These are the diagrams illustrating the tail episode fin the article in a ship, even 


With the Gipper down (at the right), the wind tends to hold the tail 


own. 


on the ground. 


Incidentally, taxying mishaps are the 
bane of school operators, including 
those of the Army and Navy flying 
schools. Invariably the student ex- 
claims, “And I looked so carefully out 
of the right side, but how was I to 
guess that gas pump would hit my left 
wing,” or something of the sort. 


Did you know that you sometimes 
taxi downwind with your stick way 
forward and the flippers down, to keep 
from nosing over? Figure 1 explains 
why this happens when the wind or 
your tail gets to be 20 miles an hour 
or more. In this situation it is assumed 
that you have wheel-brakes to keep the 
ship’s tail up into the wind. 

This leads me to thoughts of a sum- 
mer day in 1926, when black clouds 
suddenly hove in view and a good old 
fashioned thunderstorm tore across 
that part of New Jersey from the 
Southwest. It was evident that this 
was to be a real wind. The two pilots 
on the field, a country fair out in the 
sticks, acted differently. 

Pilot “A” headed his ship into it 
and staked wings and tail skid down 
to the giound. Pilot “B” did likewise, 
but with the tail to the wind. He also 
threw off the tailskid shock cord, which 
left the tail down 15 inches or more. 
When the blow reached 65 miles per 
hour, “A’s” ship tore up her wingstakes 
and literally took off; falling over back- 
wards on her back when the tail stake 
held. “B’s” bus tore off its rudder and 
loosened two aileron hinges, but the 
wind, striking the reverse angle of in- 
cidence on wings and tail from the rear 
had a tendency to hold the ship down 
on the ground and the whole thing only 
cost him $18.00. Pilot “B,” it seems, 
had been through that sort of thing 
before. 

To go back to 1918 and the precision 
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landing stage, where we practiced land 
ing for a mark from various altitu 
with a dead stick. “At 1,000 feet, if 
you cut your switch over the red barn 
outside the landing field, you’ll just be 
right for landing in the circle,” .my 
buddy advised me. I followed his ad 
vice and landed short in a cornfield not 


100 yards from said barn. 





The day before, when my buddy 
practicing this work it had been dead 
calm; but the day J made a fool of 
myself, the wind was blowing almost 
25 miles an hour. Learning of thé 
reason for my landing so short, my in 
structor remarked that he saw no dif 
ference in what I had tried and in 
cribbing in an examination. Later, I 
saw he had the right slant on flying 
training. 

A few weeks later, “Old Precision,” 
as we dubbed one of our 
and some more of us were out on 
spirals. In this stage we went up to 
2,500 and with power on and then 
with power off, spiraled ] 
tight to a landing in a small auxiliary 
field. Up went the “precision kid” to a 
couple of thousand feet, cut his gun and 
started the tight spirals, down, down in 
tight and graceful circles and so o1 
right into the ground! 


a 
fellow cadets 


oose, and then 


Well, we dragged him out of the 
wreck and the first words he said were, 
“The last I remember is that the alt 


meter said 550 feet.” Whereupon the 
instructor stormed at the rest of u 
“Let me tell you yahoos two things 
One is that this field is 550 feet higher 
than our main field. The oth 
don’t watch your instruments; w: 
the ground.” Old Precision had set 
his altimeter at zero at the home field 
and thought he had 500 or more feet t 
spare when he spiraled into the ground 
up on that plateau. 


+ 
teh 


“Keeping your eyes on the groun 
reminds me of the time a fellow pilot 
had his eyes too close thereto. Coming 
in to a strange and muddy field he 
stuck his head out to one side of the 
windshield to see that he landed in no 
deep mudhole. His wheels touched, then 
“blop” and a huge dab of wet clay 
picked up by the wheels, socked him 
full in the face. Blinded momentarily, 
he ground looped and cracked off a 
wheel. Warning—beware of mud in 
the face, although it’s apt to be worss 
in taking off when the fast whirling 
prop may throw it back hard enough to 
stun you. 

Inertia starters, hand or electrically 
turned, what a blessing for the lon 
flyer, the single-handed barnstormer 01 
the like. I remember the incident of 
the barnstormer who had just picked 
up a new student at $25.00 the hour 
(Ah, them was the happy days of 
1927.) Stude sat in blissful ignorance 
in the front seat. The owner grabbed 
the prop, gave her a few turns to suck 
in gas, walked to his cockpit and re 
tarded the throttle and put the switch 
“on,” then walked back and snapped the 
prop over. 

(Concluded on page 56) 








Delay Chart Shows Extent of Loss 





Bp Eddie Rickenbacker, general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
gives the following as a typical example 
of telephone calls received almost daily 
at various airports. 

“Hello! Eastern Air Lines? Good. This 
is Mr. John Q. Public speaking. I find 
that I may be a bit late arriving at the 
airport. Will you please hold the plane 
a few minutes? The pilot will easily 
make up the lost time.” 

Chief Engineer Eddie Allen therefore 
developed the accompanying Delay-cost 
Chart, which is excellent proof of just 
why plane departures must be made on 
scheduled time. Based on the Newark- 
Washington passenger and mail non- 
stop flights, the chart shows actual dol- 
lar-loss and percentage of increased 
horsepower necessary to make up from 
one to nine minutes’ delay at ground 
stops. 

Departure three minutes late from 
any station requires the use of a 5 
percent. Increase in power on a 300- 
mile flight. This is an additional cost 
of $5.50. A seven-minute delay on a 
200-mile flight necessitates using 15 
percent. more power at an additional 
cost of $16.00. For instance, on a 200- 
mile flight a departure delay of six 
minutes costs an additional $13.00 or 


the entire revenue derived from trans- 
porting one passenger that distance. 
Engine operating costs increase in di 
rect proportion to power increase 
Overhaul costs, wear and reliability 
suffer in even larger proportion. 

But even though the delay may very 
greatly increase the mechanical charges, 
they also increase the overhead ex 
penses in a like degree and _ these 
charges are additional to the costs 
shown on the chart. Lost time costs 
money wherever mechanical equipment 
is concerned whether it be an airplane, 
a drill-press, screw-machine or print 
ing press. 

In short, there is a heavy investment 
in the transport planes and this inte 
est runs up to a surprising amount in 
24 hours. Again, the insurance runs on 
and on whether the plane is in action 
or not. Then there are the many taxe 
leveled against the equipment which 
run on and on whether the plane is 
waiting at the airport or in flight. 

In other words, the plane must fly 
with a good payload as many hours as 
possible and it cannot pay off fixed 
charges while sitting on the ground. It 
is for this reason that many taxicab 
companies and trucking concerns run 
their cabs and trucks 24 hours per day. 


DELAY-COST CHART 
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This chart shows how much a trifling delay may cost an airline operator in dollars and cents. For 
example, the chart shows that a nine-minute delay on the Newark-Washington run may cost $23.00 
and increase the power about 21.6 percent. 
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Variable Pitch Propellers 


by HAROLD GIBBONS 


This is a simple and easily understood account of the purpose for which variable pitch propellers are in- 
tended and how they function on a plane. 





UCH of the 
provement with modern planes 

to the use of variable pitch 
by which the blade angle 
varying 


performance im- 


is due 
prope lle rs 
can be adjusted to meet 
flight conditions. 

But, as 


ai iation, the 


with many other items in 
variable pitch idea is 
not new for an automatic variable 
} was used way back 
n 1910 by Louis Breguet with good 


re sults. 


itch prope ller 











ESIGNED to give maximum ef- 
ficiency in take-off and climb 


performance, with swiftest pos- 
ble cruising speeds, the variable pitch 
ropeller has been of outstanding im- 
in making possible the “mod- 
ern” airplane. 


portance 


It is in this field of modern airplane 

formance where its contribution to 
the aeronautical sciences is most evi- 
pecially when its advantages 
fixed-pitch type are shown in 
comparison, 

One of the chief reasons for loss in 
performance of airplanes is because of 
the employment of a fixed-pitch pro- 
peller. There are certain restrictive 
laws which govern the design of the 
fixed-pitch type and efficiency in one 
kind of performance has to be sacrificed 
to obtain maximum efficiency in favor- 
ng one other particular type of per- 
formance, 

The fixed-pitch propeller has to be 
so set and so designed that the engine 
will turn over at its rated r.p.m. in full- 
throttle level flight. This is necessary 
to prevent overspeeding of the engine 
which would result in undue wear and 
repalrs, 

When the fixed-pitch propeller is used 
n this way (the only way it should 
be used), it holds the engine down to 
about 80 percent. of its normal r.pm. 
ind therefore 80 percent. of its normal 
power output when on the ground at 
time of take-off. This is due to the fact 
that the density increases as the alti- 
tude decreases and the engine and the 
propeller have a greater “biting im- 
pact” to overcome. An engine rated 
at 365 h.p. would then only develop 
about 292 h.p. at the take-off. 

This loss in power is avoided by the 

e of the variable propeller, since the 

tch can be adjusted so that the en- 
gine revs up to its normal r.p.m. and 
ower output for take-off and climb as 
well as for maximum speed and level 
flight. The take-off is also shortened 
which is a distinct advantage. 

During the climb, the power output 


dent e 


1 
over the 


This is a variable pitch propeller of very recent design. ’ ‘ 
but it is also provided with an automatic governor so that a constant engine load is maintained. 


will be around 85 to 90 percent. of the 
normal power output which would be 
about 328 h.p. For example: If a 
fixed-pitch propeller is used on a plane 
and the normal power output is 100 
h.p., then only about 80 percent. of this 
or 80 h.p., is available. The rate of 
climb of an airplane 
Reserve H.P. X 33,000 





Gross Weight in Pounds 

The reserve power is the difference 
between power required and 
available and if this amounted to 72 
h.p. with the fixed-pitch propeller, the 
rate of climb would be around 2,870 
ft./min. On the other hand, if a vari- 
able propeller is used the reserve power 
would be 92 h.p. and the rate of climb 
would be increased to 3,670 ft./min. at 
sea level. 

A difference of 800 ft./min.! In both 
cases the gross weight of the plane is 
828 pounds. We see the tremendous 
increase in the rate of climb even with 
such a simple equation. 

Engines have a certain maximum 
speed for cruising and a certain maxi- 
mum safe power output at that r.p.m. 
These limitations on power output are 
brake mean effective pressure, b.m.e.p., 
and r.p.m. and are set by the engine 
manufacturer. See Fig. 1. 


power 





It is not only a variable pitch propeller 


b = Span, in feet 
S= Area, in square feet 
or, b VSX AR 

Then, for the monoplane: 

b= V 150 X 6= V 900 
- 30 feet. 

Varying altitudes of air densities 
cause the fixed propeller to allow the 
engine to turn at a much higher r.p.m. 
with a given b.m.e.p. than it would at 
lower altitudes. For example: if such 
a propeller were at 20,000 feet altitude, 
it would turn about 40 percent faster 
than it would at ground level. There- 
fore, if a fixed propeller is set for 
cruising at the proper r.p.m. and 
b.m.e.p. at a given altitude, it would 
rev too slowly at ground level, causing 
a loss in engine power which is added to 
the loss between the maximum speed 
of the plane and the conditions of take- 
off and climb. 

For a plane of this kind the two pitch 
positions may be used very effectively 
by adjusting the high-pitch setting 
for r.p.m. and b.m.e.p. to be used at 
altitude and by adjusting the low-pitch 
setting to suit the take-off and climb. 

The performance of all the modern 
high-speed and racing planes is de- 
pendent upon the propeller. Very high 
speeds, especially in conjunction with 
geared engines, bears a definite effect 


(Concluded on page 59) 











Here and There 


Model Glider Contests—Here and Abroad 





RETO GARBO, the ever famous 

movie star of Sunny California, 

has said for the last time, “I 
want to be alone.” T sound men on 
the lot have 
bought her a stratosp] 
at the Airport 
into Eleanore Jones, that \ 
Gal from the N: 1al Aviation club 
She had, with her, the funniest looking 
dog I ever saw. She informed me it 
was an aviation dog and seemed te 
t:ke a lI'king to all flyers; it was esp 
cially fond of Post. 





chipped togethnel ind 
ere balloon Out 
the other 


day, I ran 


swell looking 





I think the meanest guy in_ the 
world is the fellow that talks his flye1 
wife into going up on an endurance 
flight and then runs to court for a 
divorce on desertion he’ 


I was explaining Wiley Post’s con 


tinental stratosphere flight to littl 


Jimmy Zilch the other day. I said, 
“Yes, Jimmy, he dropped his landing 
gear when he got off.” Jimmy stood 
up, yawned and said, “I see And 


when he got to New York, he belly 
flopped, that’s not a bad idea.” After 


that crack, I don’t think it would be 


a bad idea for some doctor to invent a 

way to have children skip the ages 
from two to fourteen. 
* x * 

Speaking about shortening wings 

the way they are on some of thes 

little racing jobs, I wouldn’t be sur 


valk out and 


prised to see some guy 
motor one of thess 


strap a saddle on a 
days. ' 
Little Sammy was an up and com 
ing young man and someone had wl 
pered in his ear that 
salaries with long contracts, 
al port to 


l 
1 
} 


aviat 





ig 


so Sammy 





went out to the loc take his 
first lesson. His nstructo1 went 
around front to spin the prop; after 
giving the prop. several turns hi 
shouted “Contact.” Sammy f yut 


of the cockpit and broke his neck 
dying words were, “I thought for sur 








somebody said Contract 
se * 8 
Out at the Pal-Waukes Airport, 
the manager of the Goodyear blimp 
ground crew tells me he can alway 
tell when the blimp is to land 
’cause the co-pilot drop i ‘ 
. 


George Vest, the local DD. of (¢ man, 
says “anytime you think Vest gets al 


the gravy, you’re sadly mistaken.” 





Speaking about officials, there’s a ! 
tain ex-state aeronautical inspector 
who made the crack that htplanes 
and gliders make his teeth itel I 
could give him the names of plenty 
guys that would gladly scra them 
for him. 

Chicago’s municipal airport, the un 
disputed hub of all airlines, really 
a thing of beauty, a perfectly syn 


chronized wheel of modern transporta 


(Conc luded o page 2) 





A lot of 


small boys and tremendous model 


nfortunate is he who gets socked on 


T IS always quite interesting to com- 
pare the difference in methods and 

fashions as followed in this country 
and in Europe. Nothing can be more 
strikingly different than the model 
glider contests held in Europe and the 
U. S. A. as set forth in the two accom- 
panying photographs. 

To judge from the photos, our Euro- 
boys go to a whole lot of 
building their very elaborate 
almost as much work as 
model airplane. And 
to affect a sort of 


pean model 
trouble ir 

lel gliders— 
model giiders 


building a scale 


further—they seem 
club uniform in which the most con- 
spicuous feature are bare knees. Noth- 


. 


- 


4» 


Edga 


gliders mark this 





Fulmer, left, shows bis winning model glider 
prize with a duration of 





model glider contest. 


these creations. 


European 
the bean with one of 


ing, however, is said about the record 
hung up during this contest. 

Now, as a contrast, we look at the 
two American boys, just fresh from 
their contest but with no frills ap 


parent. Edgar Fulmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
shown at the left, is showing his win 
ning glider to Walter Getsla, Chicago. 


[Edgar won first place with his exceed- 
ingly simple and almost primitive 
glider when it remained in the air for 


41.9 seconds. Getsla’s 
brought him 
onds, a mighty close thing. 


This is splitting seconds with a ven- 


Walter glider 
econd place with 41.6 sec- 


geance. 


to Walter Edgar got the first 


Getsla, Chicago, 
41.6 seconds, 














Vitas 
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What Our Readers Are Building 


Here we show the various types of aircraft, built and under construction, that are being produced by 
our readers. We solicit photographs of your job with a short description attached so that your fellow 
constructors can see what you are building. 


AFTER a few months absence, this 
A department is reporting back for 
luty again and we are glad to get it 
back because many of our readers are 
much interested in what their fellow 
lane fans are working on or have 





ght} 
worked on. 

We open the program with a most 
triking picture, a lightplane built by 
Robert R. Burge, 2560 Robinwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio, standing completely under 
one wing of a trimotar transport. Mr. 
Burge said that he soloed on this ship 
nd test-hopped it at the same time, 
which proves that it is a stable well 
balanced little ship. He has built up 90 


hours in this lightplane and then— 
John H. Law stepped in and stopped 
nim. 

And now comes the race-plane built 


by Aldo Ambrosini, 2304 Butler St., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., a snappy little 
bus we should say. It took two years 
of Aldo’s spare time to design and build 
it but, now that she is finished, all of 
the hard work and long hours are for- 
gotten. The span is 14 feet and it is 
powered with a Heath-Henderson en- 
gine. While he has not yet had time to 
test her out, all of his pilot friends 
assure him that she will “take it with 
a smile’ when he pulls the throttle 
open. 

John R. Dowalo, 144 Thompson Ave., 
Donora, Pa., kindly sends a photograph 
of his modified Pietenpol two-place 
jual-control ship which he built, as- 
sisted in the tater stages by Mr. P. 
Fantone. It is powered with a 6-cyl- 
inder, 60 h.p. Anzani radial engine, and 

only remains for the owner to dis- 
cover another spot, more favorable than 
his own state, to try her out. Mr. 
Dowalo is proceeding cautiously with 
his test-hop arrangements, for a previ- 
ous flight on another unlicensed craft 
cost him $55.00 and 30 days. The 30 
days mentioned in his letter undoubt- 
liy refers to the hoosegow, although 

does not say this. Annywhoo, he is 

on the lookout for a friendly ter- 

ain on which he can do more with his 

pet than to try out the landing gear 
ne is now doing. 

This plane is provided with a detach- 
ible engine mount welded out of chrome 
moly tubing. And while the photograph 
shows exposed wheels, the wheels are 
now completely enclosed in pants. The 
pants, he says, add materially to the 
ippearance of the ship but, of course, 
%t know how they affect the 
formance. The 60 h.p. Anzani en- 


le does 1 


gine wh the 6'-9” propeller at 1,625 


p.m. on the ground. The motor, as 


you will see is enclosed in an N.A.C.A. 


owling which should be the last word 
n improvements. 





Three Fine Examples of Our Readers’ Work 
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David and Goliath! Mr. Burge’s little ship standing under the wing of a mammoth tri-motor with a lot 
of room to spare. Does the tri-motor make the lightplane look smaller or does the lightplane make the 
tri-motor look larger? 





This hot looking little racing plane was designed and built by Aldo Ambrosini who promises to give us 
some dope on its performance as soon as she is test hopped. This is sure a clipped wing job. 





Mr. Dowalo kindly sends us this photograph of his modified Pietenpol monoplane which is powered with 
a 6-cylinder air-cooled Anzani engine. This ship has a detachable engine mount which simplifies repairs 
and adjustments. 
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This Is the Offshoot of the Glider New Air Corps Rule 














FTER a period of five years, dur- 

ing which time West Pointers only 
were taken into the regular Army Air 
Corps, the War Department has again 
opened the exclusive commissioned 
ranks of its flying corps to ex-flying 
cadets who had had to be content with 
a reserve commission and an all too 
short tour of temporary active duty 
with some squadron. 

Several hundred vacancies will be 
turned over to the Air Corps to fill 
from among the best of the many 
hundred eligible reservists. The news 
has awakened interest among young 
civilians who had never hoped to be 
able to crash the gates of the regular 
Air Corps after they had completed the 
Flying Cadet course. 

It will also give the Squadron Com- 
manders a draft of young officers who 
pilots and many of whom 





GR i 


Note the two-cylinder 


Here is the Kronfeld lightplane making a landing at an English airport. 
opposed engine above the wing. 


quadruplane. Not much data has been 
released concerning the details of con- are crack 


VER in England, the aviation fans 
are greatly interested in a new 


lightplane that is the development of 
glider experiments by Robert Kronfeld, 
the celebrated glider expert. 

Probably, the most astounding fea 
ture of this little ship is the fact that 
it is propelled by a four-horsepower en 
gine, which gives it a speed of 75 miles 
per hour. The accompanying 
graph shows the midget taking off on 
its test flight, the lightest powered fly 


photo 


struction, but it is said on good author- 
ity that Kronfeld intends to put the 
ship into production within a short 
time. 

In many respects, this Kronfeld pro- 
duction greatly resembles the type of 
craft known in America as a “powered 
glider,” and which failed to register 
much popularity on this side of the 
water. To our mind, it is not up to the 
diminutive Dewoitine in design or ap- 


had taken engineering degrees in the 
colleges they attended before flying for 
Uncle Sam. 

With hundreds of new ships on order 
this move of the War Department will 
answer the questions of the old timers 
in the Air Corps,—‘Nice crates,—but 
who’s going to fly them?” 

We still have hopes, however, that 
more young men now in private life 
will be given an opportunity to train in 


ing craft since the time of the Ameri 


can, Matthew Sellers and his miniature pearance. the Air Corps. 
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GLOSSARY OF WORDS, TERMS AND 
PHRASES—DIC-A-64 


C. Chemical symbol for CARBON 


GLOSSARY OF WORDS, TERMS AND 
PHRASES—DIC-A-63 


Bus. A conveyor or a conductor 


Busbar. A heavy electrical conductor, usually a copper C°. Abbreviation for CENTIGRADE scale for thermom- 
bar. eters. Example, 25°C., or 131°C., ete. 
Bush. To fit or install a BUSHING Ca. Chemical symbol for CALCIUM 


Bushing. (1) A piece used for filling a gap between two 
parts, usually the ANNULAR space between a shaft 
and the main bearing. (2) hollow cylindrical sleeve 
of bronze, babbitt or other ANTI-FRICTION metal 


Cabane. A pyramidal or prismoidal framework for sup- 
porting the center-section of the wings which extends 
upwards from the FUSELAGE 








Cabane-strut. A strut or structural member extending up- 


employed as a bearing for the support of a rotating 
shaft. wards from the fuselage for the support of the center- 
; ’ Cid section of the wings. Prior to the war, this included 
Bushing (Bearing). See BUSHING the bracing struts then placed above the wing. 
Butt. To place end-to-end or edge-to-edge Cabin. An enclosed space on an aircraft for the protec- ' 


tion of the passengers, pilot or cargo. This word is 
generally preceded by the name of the purpose to 


Butt-riveted. A joint in which the plates to be joined are 
, which the cabin is put, passenger cabin, pilot's cabin, 


placed edge-to-edge, rivets through a cover-plate hold- 
ing these parts together 





etc. 
Butt-weld. A joint made with the edges of the parts to- Cabin-plane. A type of airplane provided with a cabin or 
gether and welded along the joint enclosure for the passengers, pilot and cargo. 
Butterfly-valve. A valve having a circular disc or damper Cable. A rope made by twisting a number of wires 


(strands) together. 
flexible than the equivalent single 
Cable (Aircraft). A rope made up of high-tensile strength 
steel wire strands. Used as a tension member in the 
airplane structure. 
Cable (Armored). Insulated copper 
tected by an outside metal sheath. 
Cable (Electric). A rope of fine copper wires for an elec- 
trical conductor. More flexible than a solid single wire. 
Cadmium. A white silver-like elemental metal that resists 
oxidation and corrosion. 


A cable of given strength is more 


“solid” 


turned around its diameter so that it can be quickly 
i wire, 


opened or Often used engine throttle 
valve. 


closed 


Buys-Ballot’s Law. A meteorological law that indicates 
e location or direction of a low-pressure area. 
“When facing the wind in the Northern Hemisphere, 
the low-pressure area lies to the right. The high pres- 
sure to the left.’’ 


electrical wires pro- 


A scavenger bird noted for its remarkable soar- 
ing ability. It is a member of the genus Buteo. 
Buzzer-transmitter. A simple radio transmitter with a 
short range, in which an ordinary buzzer or electrical 
vibrator produces the electrc 1etic radio waves, by 


Buzzard. 





Cadmium Plating. A protective coating of metallic CAD- 


MIUM placed over iron or steel. 








opening and closing a circuit containing inductance 
and capacity. Cage. An enclosure, generally made of wires or bars. 
B. W. G. (Abbrev.) Birmingham Wire Gage Frequently Cage-aerial. A _ radio aerial system or ANTENNA, con- 


sisting of a series of parallel wires connected together 
at both ends and arranged around a circular support. 

Cage (Electrical). A space surrounded by wires or sheet 
metal that is shielded from external electrical influence 
by grounding the cage. 


POPULAR AVIATION, 1935 


used for iron and wire or plate 
“Bx” 


Byproduct-gas. 
the coking ovens See 


POPULAR AVIATION, 1935 


Flexible metal armor for electrical wires. 


A liquid fuel produced as a byproduct of 
5 BENZOI 
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Flying Gasoline Driven Models 


by FRITZ AAKEN 


Experimenting with and building gasoline engined models is the sport of kings. Somewhat more expen- 
sive than flying rubber motored models, but it is a whole lot more exciting, interesting, and satisfactory. 


BOUT two months ago, we put a 
A notice in the “Airy Chat” to the 
effect that we would like to have our 
readers submit pictures and descrip- 
tions of the gasoline engine powdered 
models that they had built or flown. 

In this issue, we take great pleasure 
n presenting the first of the models 
entered in reponse to this request and 
ve trust that there will be many more 
to follow. 3ut—remember, that you 
must do your share to maintaining this 
lepartment. We can print only what 
ve receive and if we don’t receive any 
dope on this subject, then we can’t 
print any. So please send in these 
photographs, a description of the ship 
and remarks on its performance. 

Standing at the top of the list is a 
beautiful gasoline driven scale-model, 
the first scale-model by the way, to be 
driven by a 1/5 horsepower Midget 
gasoline-engine. This is a model of the 
Boeing F4B4 Navy Fighter built to 
one-fifth scale, and has a wing span of 
68 inches. Weighing only 3.25 pounds, 
it has a flying speed of 30 to 40 miles 
per hour and a landing speed of 10 
m.p.h. It has a duration up to 15 min- 
utes, depending upon the amount of 
gasoline in the tank. 

And next comes Frank Miller, 2105 
Moyer St., Baltimore, Md., with an 
eight foot span gasoline driven model, 
powered with a Brown, Jr., engine. It 
is of the all-balsa type construction, 
covered with Nainsook and equipped 
with dural fittings, cowling and struts. 
It has been test flown for three min- 
utes and has proved very stable in 
flight. We can bet that the boys got 
a lot of kick out of this job and trust 
that they will continue to fly her with- 
out more than their share of crackups. 

Gerard Smith, 398 7th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., now takes our atten- 
tion with the excellent gasoline driven 
monoplane on top of the next page. 
He says that his ship won the first 
prize at the first All-Gas-Model con- 
test held at Caldwell Airport and that 
it has outflown every model with which 
it has come into competition. The com- 
petitors so far have numbered about 
twenty-five in all. This should be an 
inspiration to the rest of the gas fans 
to do some more development work 
along these lines and to hold some 
more All-Gas contests. 

Next on the program comes the fine 
entry of H. O. Buckey of B. G. Model 
Aircraft, 409 South Highland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. This is a fine appear- 
ng job and, while the writer has not 
yet seen it perform, he must declare 


—— 
=, 





No, this is not a real full-sized Boeing F4B4. It is a gasoline driven model built by one of our 
readers that is so carefully built that it looks like the real thing. The constructor failed to sign his 
name so we cannot give him the credit that we would like. 





Frank Miller built this nice looking gasoline-engine propelled model. It has a span of eight feet 
and is powered with a Brown, Jr., gasoline engine. It has proved very fast and stable in flight. 





Here is another view of the Miller job which we could not resist publishing. It shows a gang of 
admirers grouped about the Miller job who are evidently getting a big kick out of the ship and its 
performance. 
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that he is highly in favor of the decora- 
tive features as displayed in the photo. 

But here comes the shock. Mr. Buck- 
ey’s gas powered model is of the all- 
metal type, probably the first all-metal 
job of this sort that has been built. It 
was developed in 1930, which 
highly of the pioneering spirit. It is 
powered with a Brown, Jr., engine and 
shows excellent performance. 


speaks 


Now, fellows, this is just a little 
starter for what we hope will be a big 
and flourishing department in P.A. 
What you have seen here only a 


scratch on the surface of our possibili 


ties. Look how the department, ‘What 
Our Readers Are Building,” has held 
up through all these years. The light 


come across with 
compromising 


planers have always 
the dope, 
themselves, so the 
should surely come 


sometimes 


gas-model boy 





Mr. Buckley’s all-metal gas powered model. 





Here’s the prize winner, built by Gerard Smith, with 25 wins to its credit. 





Torsional Tests on Army Propellers 


from the Air Corps News-Letter 





URING the past several years, the 

Air Corps Materiel Division, 
Wright Field, has been active in the 
study of crankshaft torsional vibration 
in both in-line and radial engines 


The ill effects of resonant vibrations 
are well known when they affect instru- 
ment readings, vibrate fuel lines and 
cause fatigue failures of 
mounts. However, when 
curs between the moving engine masses 
and the propeller, very little effect is 


engine 


resonance oc- 


noticeable to the pilot. 
For this reason, 
erate an engine unknowingly in a reso 
nant period for long intervals of time. 
The result is galling of the propelle: 
cones and, in extreme failure of 
the crankshaft or propeller because of 


the very high stresses set up 


Is possible to op 


cases, 


It was necessary, before a 
could be found, to develop a convenient 
means of recording the vibrations of 
the crankshaft 

under load comparable to that of a pro 
peller in the air. The development of 


remé ly 


while the engine S 


a suitable instrument has 
period of six years, during which time 
many possible methods were considered 
or tested. 
The final 
Torsiometer 


covered a 


result is the Materiel Di- 
vision used by the 
Army and Navy and the large manu- 
facturers of Air Corps engines. This 
driving member 


now 


device consists of a 
adapted to engage the starter jaw of 
the engine, and a spring-driven flywheel 
whose rotation is sensibly constant. 
The relative torsional motions of the 
dviving member and the constant-speed 
flywheel are utilized to actuate a stylus 
which rotates with the flywheel. 


The stylus thus draws a graph of 
torsional displacement vs. time. These 
records reveal the frequency and ampli- 
tude of torsional vibration and enable 
accurate determination of the critical 


resonant range of the crankshaft. 


inline 
such 


learned that an 
6-throw crankshaft, 


It has been 
direct drive 


(Concluded on page 54) 





Our Photo Phans 
Answered 


W E HAVE had a Jot of answers in 
response to our request regarding 
the warplanes on page 376 of the June 
issue. As usual, there forty- 
‘leven disagreements and only one re 
ply was anywhere near the truth. We 
congratulate Elmin Mikolv of South 
Bend, Ind., for a 100 percent. answer. 





were 


During the Big War, when develop 
ment was at a high pitch, standard de 
signs would be changed around slight- 
ly to sub-designs in which the change 
were not always apparent from an out 
side inspection. 

This was due to the nature of the al 
teration, which might be internal and 
beneath the covering, or it might be 
done simply for the purpose of con 
fusing the enemy. The Department of 
Aeronautical Cognizance filed hundred 
of records of this sort. Just funny 
little changes in type to fool the othe 
naughty boys. 

But to get back to our subject, we 
wish to give the real type names pre- 
pared from The real names 
and code insignia are as follows: 

TOP PICTURE—Macci-Nieuport 17 
ce. I. The Macci concern was a Nieuport 
licensee. 


records. 


CENTER PICTURE—S. I. A. - 9B. 
with a six-cylinder Fiat engine. 
BOTTOM PICTURE—A Caproni 


triplane of which two were built. This 
carried the mark C A 4. 

All right, thank you for 
your earnest endeavors and when you 
get out the old lead pencil, just mark 
the pix as denoted above. 


boys, we 


Illegal Acrobatic Flying 
which air- 


oe flights, in 
men violated the Air Commerce 


Regulations, cost 23 pilots their lives in 
the last six months of 1934. 

Studying the accidents occurring in 
miscellaneous flying operations during 
that period, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, found 
that there were 90 pilot fatalities, that 
30 of these occurred in acrobatic flying, 
and that 23 of these acrobatic flights 
were direct violations of the Air Com 
merce Regulations. 

Eight of the pilots who were fatally 
injured while engaged in illegal acro 
batics were unlicensed. Most of the 
others held licenses in the lower grades 
—student, private—and 
had relatively small totals of accredited 
flying time. 

Acrobatic flying is permitted by the 
regulations, provided the pilots observe 
the prescribed safety precautions. Out- 
among the violations which 
took place in acrobatic flying during 
the last half of 1954 were: Perform- 
ing acrobatics at low altitudes, perform- 
ing acrobatics without parachutes, and 
acrobatics performed by unlicensed pi- 
lots in licensed airplanes. 


amateul or 


standing 
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Model of the M 


by 


PAUL W. LINDBERG 
We é é Lo and model designer for 
POPULAR AVIATION 


W ITH the warm weather here, nat- 
irally we want to be outdoors 
vith our fly You will 
design of this model is 
y to obtain an exact scale 
, 

emarkable flyer as well, 
to its extremely light method of 


ng scale models. 


earl that the 


tests of this model 
outstar g. Many flights of over 
nn 1 feet are on record. 


Ou aboratorv 


COLOR SCHEME 

Fuselage, natural white; cowl and 
rest, stiff paper, painted silver; 
truts, elevator and rudder 
ral white tissue; landing 
, radiator, oil coolers and wing 
ets, ve Details, black and silver 
mn of the French insignias, 

rly described on plan. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FUSELAGE 


Fi uce waxed paper on top of 
in to prevent parts from sticking to 
a = iselage sides are built from 
h square balsa. The longerons, 

c gonal braces, etc., are held 


securely cemented by in- 
ght pins on either side of 
When the two 


revel needed. 
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orane-Saulnier 





If you don’t think that this model is a perfect replica of the full size machine, examine the front 
cover or the article on page 25. 


sides are completed, the cross-members 
are cemented into their proper loca- 
tions. Check carefully front to rear 
for alignment. 

Cut the formers from sy-inch sheet 
balsa and cement in their respective po- 
sitions as shown on the pfan. The po- 
sition of all stringers are clearly shown 
on the formers. See plan. Work string- 





Here, the internal organs of the Morane-Saulnier are exposed. 


ers from front to rear and check care- 
fully to see that they have the correct 
spacing. Stiff paper is used in cov- 
ering the front part of cowl back to 
and including pilot’s cockpit. 

Four pieces of stiff paper are re 
quired between nose block and formers 
F-1 and F-8. A 
from F-1 to F-2, also from F-2 to F-3. 
Cylinder head fairings are clearly ex- 
plained on plan. 


eparate piece is used 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WINGS 
Cut all ribs from 1/32-inch balsa 
Pin the spar in position on the plan 
Now, cement ribs in their proper loca 
tions. The leading and trailing edge 
are cut and sanded to shape and ce 


mented to the ribs. The panels carry 
movable ailerons which are a_ great 
help in controlling the Make 
wing tips from 1/16-inch thick balsa. 
We highly approve of this type of wing 
tip, because it is much easier to con 
struct and neater in appearance. 


flights 


ELEVATOR AND RUDDER 
These are built from 1/16-inch square 
and flat balsa, and are constructed on 


the plan. Their construction is very 
simple, therefore no difficulty should be 
encountered here. 
FILLETS 
We have eliminated carving of 


balsa wing fillets and have used in place 
stiff paper wing fillets A full size 
template is shown on plan. 

LANDING GEAR 


Built from %-inch flat sheet balsa. A 


(Conclude d on page ob) 
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MORANE SAULNIER 


FRENCH PURSUIT eS aia 
SCALE 39/42 1-0" of ities Y m 
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HEAD REST BUILD 
UPAS SHOWN USE 
STIFF PAPER ON 
EITHER SIDE 











BLACK 
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OUTLINE IN 
LACK INK 
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SLIT BALSA 
WITH RAZOR 





INSTALLATION OF 
ALUM HINGE 

















THIS EDGE TO FUSELAGE 
TEMPLATE FOR WING FILLETS 
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TEMPLATE FOR CYLINDER 


HEAD FAIRINGS 





SCALE PROPELLER 
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Here’s the Pusher Plane Ordered by the Bureau 








wind-tunnel model 
Bureau of 


This is a front view of the 


ERE’S a 

It won’t spin. It can’t 

on landing or taking off. It lar 
cross-wind as well as against wind, and 
at any speed from 35 miles per hour 
to 110. Brakes, that work at all speed 
prevent it from hitting ‘obstacles it 
can’t clear when trying to take off 
No one can walk into the propeller ac 


plane anyone can fly 


nose ovel 





cidentally. In fact, it’s a fool-proof 
plane. 
Twenty-five of these little pusher 


monoplanes have been ordered by Uncle 
Sam’s Bureau of Air Commerce, for it 
inspectors. These have been designed 
by the United States with the 
that they might prove so trouble-free 
and easy to fly, that everyone will 


nope 


Ow! 


of 


Air 


recently ordered by the 


pusher -planes 


the little 


Commerce. 

one. Present cost is $3,190 each; fu- 
ture cost to be less than a thousand 
berries, if Air Bureau Director Eu- 
gene Vidal’s dreams come true. The 


twenty-five will be delivered to Uncle 
Sam some time this spring. 

Physical features of this “latest” 
are: Four-cylinder in-line vertical en- 
gine; internally braced wings, with 
added external bracing; twin tail as- 
sembly, completely fencing in the push- 
er propeller. Self-starter and storage 
battery and generator. Top speed, well 


over 110. Twenty miles per gallon of 
petrol. Minimum landing speed, 35 
m.p.h.; maximum landing speed, fast 


as the plane goes. 
Three wheels form the landing gear, 


one under the nose and two well back 
under the wings and separated. The cen- 
ter of gravity, due to the pusher type 
engine, is back almost over the two 
rear wheels, making it impossible for 
the plane to nose over, even when 
brakes are fully applied. The plane 
merely stops just as any automobile 
going the same speed would. Also the 
wide apart wheels and center of gravity 
arrangement hold the plane on course 
when it is running cross-wind on the 
ground. 

The plane is landed or taken off by 
holding the stick in neutral position 
and working the throttle. In fact, tests 
have shown that the plane will take 
off quicker than when the pilot tries to 
manipulate the controls to lower or 
raise the tail, as in ordinary take-offs; 
that’s because the tail can’t be lowered 
or raised when the plane is on the 
ground, due to the three wheels. This 
simplified control in take-offs as well 
as landings makes it far easier for a 
novice to learn the most difficult feats 
of flying—getting up in the air okay 
and getting back down okay. 

Minor advantages of the plane are: 
No slipstream to whip around the pas- 
senger’s legs when he enters the plane, 
since the propeller is behind him; wide 
panorama of vision, not obstructed by 
any motor; a nose so shaped as to re- 
duce air noises to a minimum; a motor 
in the rear where its noise is not heard. 
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GLOSSARY OF WORDS. TERMS AND GLOSSARY OF WORDS, TERMS AND 
Aha . > ~~ S . ‘ 
PHRASES—DIC-A-6]1 PHRASES—DIC-A-62 
_ et ee a ae ae : . Buoyant-Gas. A lighter-than-air gas employed for develop- 
ee. > weeeite Sateen, Sor Sutnentiotng ing a BUOYANT-FORCE or lifting force in airships 
Helly ae th . ¥ “4 1 bl P, = and balloons. Hydrogen, heliur and coal-gas are 
t e sun or stars ir to a bubble ' ws 
the instrument. beg gs bal , 
Burble. To create turbulence in a fluid along a surface so 
ast wand fae eamnnectiy +} ae A : 
eer ois rr vn . : ra astral that the fluid breaks out of contact with the surface. 
xe . Burble-point. The ANGLE OF ATTACK made by an 
Dane Ceenens>. A a WER 8 eee Oe AIRFOIL at which the lift falls off suddenly just after 
w hich can. > uekty when it become the angle of maximum lift. This is due to the main 
NOCENEATY WO leave wut air-stream breaking away from the upper surface of 
Bucking. Irregular jerking an to the misfiring the airfoil at large angles. Also known as the CRITI- 
of an engine. Generally I tior ouble CAL ANGLE 
Buckled. Bent, curled or wrinkled Burn. To consume a substance by the action of oxygen, 
Buckled-column. A column. strut o: d bent or de an acid or an alkali. More gen erally this refers to 
ected laterally by a compressive ess the action of oxygen in producing COMBUSTION 
Buffed. Polished by the friction of a wheel Burning (Lead). The process of uniting lead pieces by 
‘ eens ae > ig tion ar 7 . pac melting the lead along the joined edges by means of 
Bug. - —_ va manuasly ; a ed ¢ h Me ed . appir e a torch. "he parts become virtually one plece. 
o radio nessages t 6 ope ed Wy ¢ ack and ss ti f P 
rll, motion he cc ited “ll : aaa Burnish. To polish a. metal by heavy rubbing with a 
lum weight a ri 1arder metal. This also creates a denser surface, 
B E : and closes the pores. 
Ss. trrors of construction o : tee ; 
~~ 4 - Burns (Acid). Wash the wound thoroughly with water or 
Built-up. — A par embled mb f small sop with mixture of carbonate of soda in water 
ev Dry, apply a BURN OINTMENT AND BANDAGE 
Bull-gear. The larger gear of eries of toothed WITH SOFT MATERIAL. 
wheels. Burns (Alkali). Flush wound thoroughly with water, flood 
Bump. (1) The sudden rise or f ireraft due to with white-wine vine rar to neutralize acid, dry wound, 
vertical air currer tk i ation of riding apply — BURN OINTMENT and bandage with soft 
over a bumpy road 7 heet metal parts material. 
by pounding. Burns (Fire or electric). Cover thoroughly with a BURN 
: aad meade aie = OINTMENT applied on sterile gauze or cotton. Do 
aaa og - os neg nae Bisse’ 1 — os not open blisters. Bandage with several thicknesses 
rat ; ’ : of soft material, but not too tightly 
Buoy. (1) To float or su stain a | a fluid by the Burn Ointment. This may be a ready-made salve prepared 
principle of fluid displaceme \ floating marker for burns or, in an emergency, can be made by mix- 
or signa ing a paste consisting of 3 percent. bicarbonate of 
Buoyant-force. A lifting force created by the displacement soda with vaseline. 
of a mass of fluid y imr ed in the fluid Burr. (1) A rough edge or fin left after drilling or ma- 
When the weight d d is equal to the chining material. (2) A small washer for placing un- 
weight of the object f i a condition der the head of a screw or a nut 
of equilibrium, | The ¢ then equal to Burst. (1) To rupture a material by the application of 
the weight of the objec fluid pressure. (2) A series of shots fired in succession, 
Buoyancy. The property of fi fluid or from a machine-gun. 
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| BUILD These Beautiful Super-Detail Guaranteed Flying Planes—All in Exact Scale with 
Cockpit Operated Controls . . . Designed for you by flying men. 





Now You Can Build These New 
IDEAL Full Detail Ship Models. 


Hulls are carved from blocks of 
soft wood; all detail parts clearly 
printed on wood to be cut out and 
attached. Masts, spars, rigging, 
deck fittings, railings, cast an- 
chors, stands and other details 
are included. Cut outthe parts, 
cement them together, mount the 
fittings and decorate the model; 
it’s quick and easy. Full size 
plan to work from and clear in- 
structions come with each kit. 
Each kit contains all parts, mate- 
rial fittings plan and instruction 
for one model. 





Ryan S T Wingspan 22'2”, length 16/2”, weight 2% oz., scale 34”. Complete kit $1.50. Ryan has dual control system which 
operates in either cockpit; adjustable wing flaps; plans for maki ng an actual working engine—4 cylinders with $1 
movable pistons, carburetor and spark plugs a . 








CONSTITUTION, 18 inches, geo 
TINSON RELIANT 





sTl 
$1.§0 Wingspan 325/16”, length 21'4”, weight 3’ oz., exact 

34” scale. 

Adjustable speed arresters built into the wings, movable MARTIN BOMBER 

cabin doors, complete interior with four seats 1 con Wingspan 35”, length 2242”, weight 4% oz. Exact scale. 

trol column, and all the other Super-Det features Retractable landing gear, rotating gun turret, movable machine 

Colored in bright contrasting yellow ond bla k “$2. 50 guns, special streamline cowlings, two types of 3 bladed propellers 
one for flying and one for exhibition with removable motor sticks 


Kit complete, postpaid 
for flying; rudder and elevator balanced surfaces; new type 


freese ailerons $3.50 


Kit complete, postpaid 

















FLYING CLOUD, 18 inches, 








$1 590 CURTISS GOSHAWK Bag! 

bd Wingspan 23%”, length 1654”, welght 3% oz., exact BOEING P-26A 
%4” scale. Wingspan 2114”, length 18”, weight 21'2 oz. Exact %4” scale 
Coated with the new IDEAL high Imstre finish, with This flying model is an exact replica of the famous fighter—one 


Build the fastest ship afloat, the silver, yellow, red and black coloring. Kit $2 00 that is identical in all but size with its noteworthy big brother 
” Beautifully colored in olive drab and yellow. All Super $1 
. 


NEW Super-Detail model— |—2< pep . 
: ‘ — + ; ’ Detail parts included. Kit complete, postpaid 
Italian liner REX. PAULOWNIA WOOD IDEAL—The most reliable name in model airplanes. 


PROPELLERS at %0_for fp now SOEAL Wider shoving Se 


Send 5c for the new 














. As Light as Balsa with Twice . 
“ the Strength! - latest model IDEAL Planes. It contains valuable 
fy ™% NEW LOW PRICES! information on how you can make real money by 
t S ildi i ‘ ‘ yi m o 
+i Standard Style (Shown building and selling these famous flying models. 
B4 . at Left) ! DEALERS: You can make more money with IDEAL products. 
5 inch l5e each é Write for details of more than 100 model airplanes and ship 
6 inch 20¢ each { models. 
7 inch 25¢ each 





i= =: | IDEAL AEROPLANE 
. oo & SUPPLY CO., INC. 





29” —scale 1/32” to the foot. Patented Hull Design 
Shaped hull and over 100 metal fittings. 




















cast metal lifeboats; 24 cast stair- : eg \ 
ways, and 2 cast anchors; 4 metal pro- - = Po a oe \ 22.26 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ellers; 6 cast bits; 48 metal davits. — -_ = bes oo 
ex Sick sama Ee Eee Sie, Seal 15 inch... 75e each Pacific Branch 
Y €x comes in Deautitul high luster 16 inch 90¢ each Model Boat & Aircraft Co., 1356 Fifth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
original colors of black, orange, white, 18 inch ‘$1. 10 each | Canadian Branch 
red and green; and the -| oe contains 20 inch 1.30 each bx Canadian Model Aircraft, 3007 St. Antoine Street, Boren 
turned wood parts, printed wood, cement, pe a SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR SEND THIS COUP 
wood filler, sandpaper, etc. Full sized Steel-Type Style (Shown \ MTT 
plans with complete instructions and 7 at neta = IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY co. INC, 
photographs illustrating the different 5 inch.. 20¢ each = 22-26 West 19th Street, New York, N 
stages of construction. All the hard 6 inch.. 25e each : Please send the items I have Fas I am enclosing 
work has been done for you $6. 00 7 inch. 30¢ each $ $ _ (West of Denver 25¢ extra. All planes postpaid.) 
Kit complete, postpaid eit 8 inch.. ...$5¢ each : Canadian Prices 40% higher to cover duty 
9 inch_.......40¢ each : Martin Bomber [7] $3.50 Ryan 8S TL) $1.50 
10 inch 45¢ each ! = Boeing P-26A [} $1.75 Curtiss Goshawk ["] $2.00 
Be Si Ncsnassanan 50¢ each j = Stinson Reliant Airliner [-) $2.50 Rex ("} $6.00 
Send Sc f tl d fold 12 inch................60¢ each H Constitution [> $1 50 Flying Cloud () $1.50 
eenc c tor tlustrate older 13 inch........ 70c each : ILLUSTRATED INFORMATION on model bpats 
of complete list of boat sup- 14 inch....... 80¢ each : and aeroplanes [] Se oS 
plies. Interesting and instruc- * a9 oman oo. ae ee = 
tive. 18 inch ; 1.25 each : 
20 inch 1.50 each : Address — gh 
ALL PROPELLERS POSTPAID ow! Pra]. state se ae 
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Nowhere Else Such | 
“BUYS J i 


Dwarfs 2 
scale) are identically 
the same as our fa- 
mous models, ex- 
cept smaller. Kits are 
bit as complete 
(printed wood, partly 
finished parts, full size 
drawings, etc etc.) 
except contain NO 
LIQUIDS Ask your 
dealer right away to 
get the ‘‘Dwarfs’’ you 
he isn't al- 
stocking ‘em. @ 


every 


want, if 
ready 
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13%” G.L.S. Trainer, 
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oer . | 
ee A | | 
@ - ~ od E 
1514” Heath, 35¢ ” Super 65e 























1 ( P6-I 75 
z | 
© j 
| 
; | 
; | 
zm | 
} ° : 
16” Monocoupe, 45c¢ posing A ee Shc 
Add 10c tries, add 2{ 

Send 5 .. a- 
per kit to your order ony Py ag band i ?<— 
for handling charges a aan © D 
ll — A os Supplies, and catalog 

’ 2 » 29 C- j 
charge is made). Can- = thes Oe gern : 
ada, Mexico, British Rapidfire sales ; 
Isles—add 10% to all write at on dis 
prices; other coun- yunts 


CLEVELAND 


MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1866PAG West 57th St., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 
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His in- 
connected 


valued and shall miss sadly. 


tense interest in everything 
always an inspiration 
ld and we extend our 
his family and 


with aviation was 
to others in the fie 
sincerest sympathy to 
officers 


fellow 
yh ERAL of correspondents wish 
iJ to know wil meteorology is fre 


‘erred to in the study of avia- 


OUul 











quently re 

tion Further, they don’t understand 
wh » much so-called “theoretical” 
dope s included in ground-school 
cours¢ Still further, they hate math- 
é tic 1 disdain the application of 
scientific data in flying. All that is 


needed, according to their idea, is to 

wind up the engine, climb in and fly. 

That, to their minds, is “practical.” 
Well, it’s long story and we, our- 


selves, have often wondered why all this 


preliminar scramble was nece sary, 
but it is and always will be as long as 
the airplane is what it is today. In 


place, such subjects must be 
studied in order to get a and 
that should be a sufficiently practical 
reason. In the second place, the airplane 
is not a perfected 


ymobile, therefore the pilot 


license 


mechanism 


like the aut 
or driver of a plane must understand 
the basic reasons for its many eccen- 
tricities 

If it were as stolid and stable as a 


model T Ford or a Chevvy, and stood 


with all four feet firmly on the ground, 
there would be no reason for taking a 
college course, but unfortunately the 
airplane is supported by an unstable 
endlessly varying thin layer of air and 
not by asphalt 


HE same t true of the au- 
in the old days before the 


public knew what automobiles were all 


ning 


was 


12] 
tomobile 


avout There were automobile colleges 
all over the United States for teaching 
driving and the maintenance of automo- 
biles, and these schools were well at- 
tended, too. But now, there are so 
many good service stations all over the 
country that the necessity for under- 
tanding automobile construction and 
repair has vanished. The same will be 
true with the airplane when its opera- 
tion has been equally simplified and 
vhe ou only have to go around 
the corner t find a competent aero 
ecnanic 


ne a long time, | have studied the 
mechanical development of aviation, 
| 


ave studied early 


as well as the patents issued from time 


books on the subject 


to time. In fact, the study of airplane 
progress has been a sort of mania with 

e that has taken more of my time 
than I could really afford. 

And the whole thing rolls itself up 
ito this. There have been no really 
great aeronautic inventions during the 
past fifteen years All of them are 

nply nprovements, or alleged im- 
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provements, upon old basic ideas. Ap- 
parently, there has not been one revo- 
lutionary thought on the subject that 
has been worth while since the War. 

been little 
invented, true enough, but if 


There have numberless 


gadgets 


we trace back closely we will be likely 
to find that most of these are simply 
re-inventions. About two years ago, 
there was a big whoop and hullaballoo 
about the wonders of wing flaps but 
these were tried out and discarded as 
far back as 1910. There used to be 


planes that were actually automatically 





and inherently stable, but the reverse 
is true now. Maybe, after we have a 
coupla hundred more accidents with the 
present type landing gears, which are 
wholly inadequate, we'll get back to the 
old time kids which were a _ real 
protection. 
i) pe you see the latest thing in 
streamlining? Well, I’ll tell you 
all about it It’s a streamline refrig- 
erator, heaven help us, and that is the 


ultimate in nothing to streamline ac- 
cording to my If this thing con 
tinues, I’m going to streamline 
lawnmower this summer, just to stay in 
fashion. 


ideas. 


my 


HAVE a question to ask and then I’ll 

hand you the answer right after it. 
QUESTION: When a body is perfectly 
streamlined is all of the air resistance 
reduced to nothing so that the body can 
be moved through the air without ef- 
fort? ANSWER: No. Streamlining 
simply eliminates the resistance due to 
turbulence and disturbances but it does 
not reduce the skin-friction or rubbing 
friction of the air along the surfaces 
of the body. When streamlining is car- 
ried out to the ultimate limit, there still 


remains the skin-friction due to the 

rubbing of the air-stream. 

V TELL, it’s getting near closing 
time and I expect to hear the 

whistle almost any minute. Good luck 


and cheerio 


J. B. R. 





Morane-Saulnier 


(Continued from page 25) 











The 
into 
whole of the 


compensated, is tailed 
edge, almost on the 
The tail planes 
are of metallic structure, made of spars 
of duralumin round tubes and of ribs 
of pressed duralumin sheets, the lining 
of the whole being made of fabric; the 
wiring syst made of streamline 
of great resistance. 


aileron, 
. 


the trailing 
t 


cantilever. 





m IS 
thin metal sheets 


The monoplane is equipped with a 
Hispano Suiza motor, of 500 h.p., typ¢ 
12 Xbrs, supercharger and geal 
reducer. The nominal rated full-loac 


is 2,600 revolutions, 
1,770 rev- 

a motor of 12 V- 
vith 130 mm bore and 


speed of the engine 
while that of the 
olutions. This is 
shaped cylind 

170 mm stroke. 


propeller S 


END. 
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Or 
ee) 
* CONSTRUCTION T sy 
Lp = SETS THE 
vO- ' 
lat . ’ . . . . . . . . 
America OK’s this revolutionary idea in simplified building! 
tle ’ ° ° ° 7 
if SELLEY’S exclusive FLYING MODEL KITS eliminate 60% of the work! 
: New? Exciting? SELLEY-TEX is the greatest model building ad- They now come to you perfectly moulded and are so simple that 
) vancement of the age! It makes all Balsa Stick kits old-fashioned! the average boy can easily build and actually fly them! SELLEY 
ro Leading aviation experts wholeheartedly endorse this amazingly easy is proud to offer these masterpieces of authentic flying scale models 
; construction idea. No wonder the boys of America are accepting for your enjoyment. Every one of these exclusive kits carry SEL- 
oO SELLEY-TEX CONSTRUCTION SETS as the practical answer to LEY’S FULL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
their model building problems. SELLEY-TEX is a moulded fabric Here are $10.00 values at a fraction of their worth! Buy SELLEY. 
jut much lighter and stronger than balsa wood. No longer need you TEX CONSTRUCTION SETS—THE MODERN METHOD OF 
a shape the most complicated and most difficult parts of the plane. MODEL BUILDING! SELECT AND ORDER YOURS NOW! 
he é AERO DIGEST. “Let me add my con- 
1 “Ras. U. &. Pat, OF, Any. ter Exclusive Features Found Only gretuiitions to Wess 
fad » ° i i ye ainmiy mus € 
sé “Your method of accurately forming in Selley-Tex Kite receit from every- 
the major parts of a model mechan- Moulded Fuselage Moulded Pa one who appreciates 
i , lif } r Moulded Motor Moulded Geltutold Cabin i, “t . 
ically seems to simplify the art to th problems of 
-} le that anvon ran Moulded Bombs & Guns Moulded Tank ed wae owes . 
l¢ SUCH @ Cegree tnas GNYONE CO Moulded Balancing Ring Scale Propeller model builders. 
now be a successful model Moulded Cow! Controls : 
re builder.” Moulded Bulkhead Plans Signed—George 


F. McLaughlin 


Signed Clarence D. Chamberlin All moulded parts are beautifully finished in the — 


authentic color combination of each Individual model. 
LISTED PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 

Finished scale flying, adjustable pitch metal prop 
finished propeller sh aft and rear hook, scaled 
wheels, with brass bushings, ribs printed out ac 
curately on white sheet balsa, many special turned 
alsa wood, sticks, tail 

control horns and wire, 
al bamboo paper, authentic 
insignia, best quality cement, 
easy-to-understand plan, 
all tools necessary to build, CLAMPS, RAZOR 
BLADE, BRUSH and SANDPAPER. 


ALL 24-INCH WING SPAN 


or 






3.00 


25e Postage 















25c Postage 


GOSHAWK 
GOSHAWK. A powerfully 


attractive flying scale rey 











Sportster 


THE NEW RYAN SPORTSTER. An exceptionally realistic 





























in ng every modern principle of light com- lica f tl 8 dy Navy 
] e flying tice of the speed Ng 
SELLEY-TEX included in this kit are sen ~ Bg Kn urate to the 
Fu ge, balancing ring, nose piece, spinner, head The following SELLEY-TEX mc ilded_ parts Full 
idder fairing and combination pants and landing gear; detailed fuselage, bulkhead, head rT t, b — 
7 e together with special parts and materials as listed complete b ly , ; “go 
I ring and ly se 7 
t 9-cylinder motor, detailed wit 7 fy~ 
Ly _ BURNELLI AIRCRAFT LTD fine scale parts and materials as listed complete this 
) “The familiarity of the Amer- very extraordinary value F , 
a can youth with this moulded “Wh . 
- 1 . an 
process will pave the way te tere 
I for its early application to 






con 
Struction is its 250 Postage 


faithful reproduc- 


full size aircraft.’ 
Signed—Vincent Burnelli. 




















ing about SELI er 
TEX moulded EY /) 3-50 
































Tu 
tion of the origi- 
, nal plane, yet 
S retaining low -.- 
Structural om 
£ weights.”’ , > 
S Signed j 
John Carisi § t 
1] SIMPLE ASA BC J 
il 
Fit together and ce 
e 25c Postage A ment the two moulded 
BOEING urts of the fuselage. 
B Cut away the border 
= F4B4 of excess fabric. 
dyna rel The result is @ per- 
4 n of tl Cc fectly shaped fuselage Cc CABIN 
“ n the form of a hollow 
, T | 1 shell, very strong and in- WACO C CABIN 
k n 4 destructible asterplece f au 
: ri model design 
! SELLEY ng every scien 
; nelud e sides, bulkhead, balancing All other SELLEY-TEX ‘ nsure max 
w F tailwheel fairing, special moulded parts as listed erdarmone 
motor detailed with push rods and are equally easy to build led SELLEY 
A the many special parts and materials as They take the aggravation ed fuselage, bulk 
_ i n every SELLEY-TEX kit. WHAT a VALUE! and perspiration out of head, balancing ring, cowl, « " ants, pants 
model building fairing and a special full cyl nder motor 
CASEY JONES SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS with metal push rods and a special ulded cellu 
loid cabin windshield; the many special scale parts 


“With your new process I would judge - 
, nyone sh uld be able to make 
ssful model.’ 





¢ and materials as li d complete this ar ng value 

AT LAST! THE MODEL BUILDER'S DREAM REALIZED! Here is the 
easiest, quickest way to build a model plane ever created. SELLEY-TEX makes 
your hobby a PLEASURE instead of a task. The beauty, quality and per- 
formance of your SELLEY-TEX plane will remain long after price is forgotten 
TRY mapr ome TEX AND CONVINCE YOURSELF 


t off the press! Write for our beautiful, two-colored broadside con- 


ust 
EE! J taining illustrations and details about the new SELLEY line of incom- 
+ parable SELLEY- TEX Construction sets. Send 3c stamp for postage 


DEALERS! 


Cash in on the growing 
demand! Write for dis- 
counts, propaganda, etc. 






Signed—-Casey Jones. 


















250 Postage 






MFG. COMPANY, INC. 


MILITARY Dept. 407 


WACO D MILITARY. A wealth of military detail char 
















ible prototype of the latest Army inno 
nd Ww flyer! example of practical 00 by a GATES AVE 
I TEX 1 parts comprise the following: jel const ru tion, embracing bel Bind 
i ge, ba cing ring, bulkhead, cowl, cow! durab lity of structure and 
eu ombs, pants, pants fairing and a ease of performance 25¢ postage =4:4010) .4¢m@ 4, | 
nder radial motor with metal push The SELLEY-TEX moulded parts include fuselage, bulk , 
A 1 celluloid enclosed cabin windshield head, balancing ring, cowl, pants and pants fairing, special 
I » give that added bit of realism, as well 7-cvlinder radial motor to scale with push rods, and exhaust 
h he Ix al parts and materials as listed completes fairing. also all materials and special parts as listed com ia | yY 
dis unusual value! plete this remarkable value 
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AIRPLANES WANTED 
















































































































Advertise your wants in this column. The service is free and you are sure to contact the plane that you want at the price you are willing to pay 
naroes adie WANTED Heath, § ndard, American Eagle WANTED Any 2-place lightplane. Prefe 
‘ : > ES : } p I 
STANDARD LIGHTPLANI ‘ ane, or without motor I have Pietenpol, Barling NB-3, Corben, Great Lake 
sine ones ean sein : a y-D n motorcycle in extra good Trainer o Monocoupe in any condition. Stat« 
HEATH LIGHTPLANE WANTED, « model ( 1, alse 1 $l electrical engi ring price in first letter JOHNNY HOFFMAN 
LN or V. Must be ir od _conditic heay co VELMO SULLIVAN, 201A Madison, Route No. 4, McCook, Nebr. 
J. P. HYDE, Rapidan, Va Auro Mo : 
CORBEN BABY Ee LIGHT be AN E WANTED, finished or unfin- 
3 ACE asian : : _ ' a 'Ch 
EE a - LICENSED LIGHTPLANE WANTED, in_ good ished, crackec n good condition. Wha 'Cha 
ably priced. Send yndit NB 8, Ts aylor Cub, American Eaglet . I “HIL L HOU SE, Box 145, Lawrenceburg, 
. + Som I at $400 nder The ony 
tion in letter. Pre shi . pimils sae priced at § 0 W he jer. — . = 
located near Geors HOI 'L Is wee \ ” asaington, WANTED 2-Place lightplane, no particula 
U.S.S. MacDonaugh, « Postmaster York . : will . h Monccoupe or some make, in fair condition Price not to exceed 
N. Y her shiy h State condition of shiy $250 on terms a ab ly, this plane should 
: GEO. A. SPAAR ¢ oat . “hrict 
- — . ee be located ithi 100 miles of Corpus Christi 
LIGHTPLANE WANTED, pref Ac = Brown Field, Quan- 
onca, must be licenses To be u iilding CLIFTON SPEER, 563 Mecca Hotel, Corpu 
up time. It must be che 1 I e pa Christi, Texas 
ment plan, a certair dowr ri e ba PIE TE NPOL AIR-( AMPER WANTED Slight een : were : 
ance monthly or weekly. RICHARD DECKER nsidered if serviceable and if moto Ms ANTED. A = yy . licensed 
Wause Yhio. ondition. Cash, trade or cask it aeoniggd pg par we oS eee see © Bees 
ee le L "DAVIS, Reedo Spring, Mo. sd buy.—R. COBURN, 124 Norfolk St., Springfield 
AERONCA, Taylor Cub « l Mase. : ; 
wanted. Will pay $1 é ee CURTISS-WRIGHT JUNIOR preferred, a_ Pit WANTED. 2-place lightplane like ‘98 Trainer, 
Generator and magneto I : enpol or oth light two-place light; shes e. Must Ford power-plan G. W. LARSON, Fosston 
G-E. 12 Battery charger and other ¢ be reasonably priced for cash.JOSEPH A. Minn. 
GEORGE SOLOTAR, Salisbury, Md BALCH, Post Road, Warehouse Point, Cont 
- —___— " ™ ne . . ne — WANTED A lightplane, one or 2-place, rea- 
BUHL BULL-PUP or a Curtrti J nted sonable price, licensed or eligible for a license 
Must be licensed and priced . Ho ~ Must be a good buy Preferably located in New 
ever, I will pay more if the th i LIGHTPLANES—UNCLASSIFIED York State or vicinity. Send complete descrip- 
JOE HETTEL, 304 N. 41st St., ( N. J tion.—RAY WATROBSKI, 228 3rd St., Scotia 
AERONC A WANTED, late m d W AN’ TED—Li ht nes and gliders. The condi- - = a 
place for cash. Also want licensed T Cul is no ob) if they are repairable, and i WANTED Good used lightship Must be 
Fairchild 22, D. H. Gy: Mott I field rice is lo L AVENE FLYING CLUB, Phila- cated in Oregon or California One or 2-place 
Flyabout. Also, a Kinner-Bird I lelph Mu il Airport, Philadelphia, Pa job, with « ithout motor. Will answer | 
will pay cash for era ‘ ‘ ‘ letters ROBER ~ F. BAKER, P. O. Box 4 
_* all ge 3 in your ette D. OW LIGHTPLANE WANTED. Will pay $450 cash Napa, Calif 
73 E fashington S G 3 ht t a } , : 
canta 13 ee ash for a ligt »-place loa E. N. MILLER, WANTED. Lincoln sportplane, 1-place, without 
459 Massachusetts Av N. W., Washington, N i W 
WANTED. HEATH Super-!I o D. C motor or covering 0 crackups consic ered. iy 
H ath M 1 >] V Pz » wel ed £O anywne € within 500 m il € to see one 
iliees oni < a: + aan T. HOWELL, 9202 Hayes Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
verted motor P ef oa aaa W pony I E D Li ane in any condition. Make 
covered plane, co ye 8 offer.—MELV IN. CHRISTLER, Cody, Wyo negro —— . . 
Motor ote aa overhaul Will < L 1G -H rP L ANE WANTED. I am in the market SPORTPLANES—50 H.P. AND ABOVE 
‘racked or inc ple h ir : for a lightplane, with or without engine. I have sie 
oa anal “oo ‘ rted n a Piete apo! Air-Cam, incomplete, which I TRAVEL-AIR WANTED Series J5-4000 o 
Seu0 S000 $004 whe on ana t: will tra i I il buy the ship for cash. J6-7 in need of overhaul or cracked up. With 
and 5:00x4 airwheel hubs, tires an ; HAROLD MATHERS, Park Hotel, Warren, or without engine--DONALD ROCKWOOD, 
inatvemsents. throttk ; } Ohio Chalmers St., Williamsville, Y 
steel tubing, etc Write, givi full de — 
to FRANK O. EARLES, H 5. 3 LIGHTPLANE W ANTED, biplane type, a Piee WANTED. Used two or 3-place plane, one 
enpol o é ythe eh performing plane Will needing recovering Or minor repairs, considered 
LIC ENSE D AERONCA WANTED full nsider crac or unfinished planes. Please Must be priced low. Will give car and cash 
particulars in first lette Will t ‘ Ha vive detail photo if possible in first lette: or all cash if a bargain.—t RAY, Overtor 
ley-Davidson motorcycle.—-GLENN LORI EN Must be reasonable for cash.—RONALD HOOG, Texas. - = 
Canton, S. Dak. Wellington, Colo., Box 62. WANTED Low priced seaplane, licensed, or a 
of ised pontoons that could be fitted t 





cal work ordinarily required in 4 years 
of college given in 2% years. Graduates 
in Mechanical Engineering can complete 
Aeronautical course in 
2 terms (24 weeks). 

Study and analysis of entiré eld of air transportation in- 

cluded. Flying school faciliti ivailable at nearby airports. 

The trained aeronautical engineer is the key man in the 

aviation industry. Development and progress depend on him. 

Students who lack high school training may make up re- 

quired work, without loss of tim Enter June, September, 

January, March Courses also given in Civil, Electrical, Me- 

chanical, Chemical and Radio Engineering; Business Admin- 

istration and Accounting Living costs and tuition low. 

Sraduates successful Students from 48 states of the Union 

and many foreign countries World famous for technical 

2-year courses. Write for catalog. 775 College Ave., 


Angola, Ind. 





TRI-STATE COLLEGE 
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AL ENGINEERING 


BA( 


capable of 
accommodates 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


YHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE. 
urse covers airplane design, propeller 
sign, aerodynamics (including theory 
airfoils, stability, performance, etc.) 
hter-than-air craft, aircraft engines 
d all fundamentals Equipped with a 
Wddern wind-tunnel (see _ illustration) 


100 hour air speed; 
test model. 


The techni- 


miles per 
36-inch 
liminated 


yn-essentials 











FRED L. WEBBER, RFD-2, New- 





port, R. 


icensed plane 


WANTED. Two or 3-place 


good conditio Cruising speed 100 m.p.h. 

be delivered to my home airport subject 
thorough inspection. Will pay up to $200 cash 

S. W. MARTIN, Montmorenci, Ind. 

WANTED. Any kind of 0X5 job or lighter shi; 
Must be i ood shape, licensed and cheay 
J. N. SIMMONS gox 215, an, Texas. 
WANTED. Eaglerock center-section model, wit 
or without 0X5 engine.—E. B. HENNINGER 


Kilgore, Idaho 


WANTED. Two Must be rea 


plane 


RALPH HAEFS 


3-place 


or 


licensed 


sonably priced and 
Bonduil, Wi 
WANTED . ll s-place plane. Must 
be cheay . LEC KENBY, ‘Split Rock, Wyo 
WANTED. 4 good used 0X5 powered shi 
Must be licensed, or eligible for a license. Will 
pay cash if cheap and satisfactory, but no jun} 
wanted S. HANGO, Mahnomen, Minn. 
WANTED \ plane under the $500 class such 
as a Waco, Travel Air, Bird or small radial job 
under 125 h.p. Will consider minor crack-up o 
ship needing recovering if priced right—DALE 
BRETZ, 1295 Inglis Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
(Concluded on page 52) 


WORLD WAR RELICS 
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FOR CLUB HOUSE OR DEN 


Machine Guns—cost the Govt. about 
without marring; just 


Vickers Aircraft 
$700 each—rendered unserviceable 


released by War Dept. Weigh about 33 Ibs. Send 
M. O., Check or Draft for $7.75 (F.0.B. N. Y.) or on 
re ceipt of $1.00 will ship C.O.D. by express. 

FIALA OUTFITS, inc., 47 Warren St., New York 
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IFTY YOUNG MEN 
from all over the world will 
select the Boeing School and be 
approved for enrollment this July. 


These men will graduate with 





definite advantages over other 





young men who choose merely 





“a flying school.” 





Enrollment is restricted at 
Boeing. Our standards require that 
each student receive individual at- 
tention from faculty members. We 
believe this to be the first essential 
in aviation training. That’s why 
we limit enrollment. 

We want students whoare likely 

“go places”’ in this highly com- 
petitive industry. And make no 
mistake about shis: Aviation offers 
real opportunities, yes; but as in 

ny field where the reward is 
great, the aspirants are many. 

Boeing School refuses to‘ ‘guar- 
antee’ ’ jobs to its graduates; we 
do not believe any school can 
honestly promise placements. 


POPULAR 


AVIATION 

















young men 


will start the world’s finest aviation course 


THIS JULY 


But this we do promise—if you 
can make good at Boeing, you 
will be better equipped than the 
average to earn your way to 
worthwhile jobs and promotion. 


To those who can meet Boeing’s 
requirements, we offer the highest 
type of technical training...under 
18 instructors... with the finest 
shop, laboratory and flying equip- 
ment. 

Boeing offers a wide, complete 
range of practical courses rang- 
ing from a nine-month ground 
course at a tuition cost of $600. 

The Boeing Airline Pilot and Opera- 


tions course of two years’ duration offers 
the student the most complete flight and 


eeneeee seeceees 





ground training any school can provide — 
tuition $5800—4015 hours of instruction 


... design and fabrication... metallurgy... 
meteorography... power plants... com- 
munications ... airline operations, from 


Organization and personnel to revenue and 
trafic. And flying in 9 different types of 
planes, from 165 h. p. trainers to a 1350 
h. p. transport. 

Write today for full informa- 
tion about Boeing School and its 
entrance requirements. Rates 
from $600 upwards; courses, 
from 9 months to 2 years, start- 
ing quarterly. Convenient pay- 
ment plan. Mail coupon today. 





Ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee SORSSESE EEE EREEEEES EEE R ORE REET OREEEES 


BOEING SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIR LINES 





Gentlemen: 
C) Boeing Airline Pilot 
J Transport Pilot 


—4 


_) Private Pilot 


NEXT REGULAR ENROLLMENT JULY 1 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, Dept. H-7, Airport, Oakland, California 
I am interested in the courses indicated: 


[} Airline Mechanic 

C) Airline Operations 
_] Limited Comm’! Pilot [) Airline Pilot and Operations () Home Study Courses 
C) Airline Technician 


CZ Special Airline Pilot 
(For Transport Pilots only) 


(For those employed in 














oO Amateur Pilot (Open to Engineering graduates ) the industry ) 

Name__ extra Age 

Years in High School \Peare'? in * Selo — giianisiaaniimniinin 

Address ach! - = reo aa Phone_ aie 
.: e o 7 

City_ oppress mer State 
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Planes Wanted 


(Continued from page 50) 











PLANES WANTED 











WILL PAY up to $250.( )0 cash for a good 3- 
place plane. State what you have and date of 
license. Number of hours sir t erhaul 
not important.—HARRY NE U BER 404 N 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il 

WANTED. 


Licensable Great Lakes ny simi 
lar ship using America i 
not wish an engined pl 


McClellan Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y 





WANTED 


A two or 3-place ship, licensed 





costing less than $500 To be located n 
radius of 500 miles of Minneap Give 
all details in first letter SWANSON 
2624 Blaisdell Ave., Minr Minr 





36-INCH CORBEN SUPER- 00 
36-INCH FOKKER D-VII 
36-INCH CURTISS GOSHAWK 








BOYS! The biggest bargain k 

market. You'll say so, too wi 

these new mode G ntee EACH 
Complete—nothing else to t 7 8 

ity materials and plent f them 

cement, AA Jap tissue Grade A bal ted rib 
sheets, printed t wir urts formed, finished 
propeller, real scale fu ze 367 wings I ti 


Free offer not include d with these kits 











POPULAR AVIATION 


WANTED. A licensed two or 3-place open bi- 


plane. Must be cheap for cash or will trade a 
licensed 0X5 Curtiss Robin in excellent condi- 
tion.—J. H. MOORE, 138 S. Converse St., Spar- 


tanhurs. Ss. C. 








cabin job, 100 h.p. en- 
JAMES FOYS- 
Y 


WANTED. A 


gine , or over. 


2-place 
Must be cheap. 














TER, 243 Roehrer Ave., Buffalo, N. 

WANTED. 3-piece 0X5 plane. Must be eligi- 

ble for license Will take plane requiring some 

repairs on plane and engine. Price not to ex- 

ceed $200.—STANLEY KRUPINSKI, P. O. Box 
Webster, Mass. 

WANTED. Doyle 2-place monoplane in flying 


condition or repairable—ORVILLE WOGEN, 
Emmons, Minn. 








WANTED. 4 1930, or later, Velie Monocoupe. 
Send complete details, lowest cash price wanted 
and picture I have a very good 26-foot deep- 
sea cabin crui er to trade, snappy looking, fully 
equipped, } England built, copper fastened 

L. ¢ ARC ‘HER 34 Romeyn Ave., Amsterdam, 
N. ¥ 


WANTED The best 00 cash 


airplane that $500 


buy Must be licensed or eligible for a 
license Give all important information In first 
let.e1 R. J. JOHNSON, 1844 Woodmere Ave., 
Detroit, Mich 
WANTED \ -place plane, econo.nical to op- 
erate and not too large. Possibly, with dual 
contrels, and mong for a license S_nd com- 
: lete descript h ap-shots, if pos. ible. 

sAAWRENCE Al DER MAN. 704 Court St Bea- 
ice, Net 
WANTED ieed one plane near De Moines, 
lowa, and one near St. Paul, Minn., and I will 
ed several m¢ later on, lhe plane that I 
an re ar i of UX rb « I the 
imilar job that I can buy ve he I will 


FRAKES, He 





WANTED A o or 3-plac ob and $125 
for a 1% ton Ford coal truck, oae that can be 
ised as at th a semi-trail A 1931, 
4-speed 1 eq ped -Diesel 
i eels, good ompletely 
€ hed and é uled. Worth $ 4 com- 

new clutch assembly JOHN A. DUNKLE, 


Akron, Ohio 


RD-4, Box 703, South 





AIRPLANE PARTS—ACCESSORIES 





18 IN. LENGTHS : 
1/16x1/16 100 for 5 F R 2 £ 
1/16x1/8 35 for 5c 
1/8x1/8 30 for 5c With every order of 
1/8x1/4 10 for 5 $1.00 or over post- 
1/4x1/4 5 for 5 paid— 
1/2x1/2 2 for 5c 3 oz, bottle CLEAR 

18 IN. SHEETS CEMENT and 100 
1/32 and 1/16x2 8 for 10 1/16x1/16x18 BAL 
1/8x2 6 for 10c SA STRII’S 
1/4x2 3 for 9% = Ly 

18 IN. PLANKS coLoneo DOPE 
Ixl l for 4c|2x2 1 for 18¢ l oz. bot 
1x2 1 for 10c/2x3 1 for 23 CLEAR. CEMENT 

JAPANESE TISSUE Loz. bot. 5c¢; bot. 1v¢ 
1 doz., all colors, AA 19c % pt. bot ; 

BALSA WHEELS MACHI CUT PROP 
- ss Lk CG 
1”... Se 1%” 7 7”........ 10 8” 8 
ad ... l0e 3” 17c 10” 1v 12 
DOWELS BAMBOO 
1/16x6 doz. 5 1/16x1/16x12 .36 2 or = 
%x18 2 for 5 1/16x%x15,va z 
WIRE THRUST BEARINGS 

2f 25 ft. 10c Small doz 

INSIGNIA SHEETS urge, duz 15 
24 and strips. 5c as mien 

WASHERS “py hagg 
1 doz. % and % 1/8 f . 
PROPELLER BLOCKS a VEN PAPER 
Ya %x 6 6 for 5 2¢ 
Sxl x7 3 for Be SHEET céiiuLor 
“xl x 8 3 for 5 6x 5c 2%4x16....20 
%x1%x12 1 for 4c cEiiuLoto WHEELS 
1 xl%xl2 1 for 7c %”....pr. 5¢ ia, pr. 10¢ 
MODEL PINS, pkg... 5c 1” ....pr. 7c 1%”....pr. 17¢ 
THINNERS, 1 oz. bot. 5« DUMMY RADIAL 
REED, 2 ft 1 . tog 
“ana. = ENGINE AND cowi 
PROP. SHAFTS, doz. 8 ACHES 
NOSE PLUGS, doz.....10 ' PANTS 


BIRCH WHEELS ; CELLULOID 


%” ae , 
17 AE 1%” 5 ALUMINUM 
2”... 10¢c COWLINGS 
SHEET ALUMINUM 1%” 15; ” 18 25 
.005 in. thick, 15c sq. ft Spe wl ther ar 
010 in. thick, 200 sq. ft irag, c per 
CLEAR DOPE i BOMBS, 
1 oa.......5¢ % pt. 30 % 


RING 

; —— 
Postage paid on all jj 
ers in United } 
States for 75c or }j 
Under 75c, | 
| 





GUNS WITH 
Mol INT 


1} 1 
PURSUIT MACHINE 
GUNS 


Canada 

one foreign, add — 
Free catalog. +, - 5 

No ‘STAMPS. ey 22 3 

OOOO C See. 4 2 25 
20 IN. FLYING PLANS 1!0c—3 for 25c 

Texas Sky Chief, Sparrow Hawk, Boeing Trans. 247, 

Spad Chass., Vought Corsair, Curtiss Swift L. wW., 

Waco Cabin Biplane, Douglas Dolphin, Boeing P-12-F, 

Fokker D-Vtl, SE5, Goshawk, Gee Bee 

Dealers, Clubs, Schools: Write for Wholesale Price List 


IMPERIAL MODEL AERO SUPPLY 


ookiyn, N. Y. 


PROPELLERS 
9 blad l 


J 
Saat 
4 
7 
o 
8 








Dept. A 
416 McDonald Ave., Kensington Sta., Br 





FUSELAGE WANTED for a Piteairn P.A.6, or 
a Waco 10 fuselage I want to buy a crackedup 
shi; ny make ill do, but prefer a Lockheed 
Air Express or a on sheed Orior I have some 
parts to sell CL BROWN, 28 Van 


AUDE E. 
Buren St., Fulton, N. Y 


lightplane that can be 
and radio 


WANTED, Cra 





a up 
radios 





repaired, less e ne. lave 

parts or what do you want ?—PERSHING GETZ, 
Freeland, Md 

WANTED I an use a set of wings, a center 

section, flying wires, landing-gear and eaaiins 

for a T-P Swallow. Prices reason: able E. 
PARK, Beloit, Kans. 





GLIDERS AND SAILPLANES 





Must be cheap. 
Longmeadow, 


WANTED. 4 primary glider. 
John Urban Western Drive, 
Must be 


WANTED. Primary or utility glider. 


in good con ditio on. Have Baby Pearl miniature 
camera, also 35 mm. combination movie and 
still camerz Please send photo if pos- 


sible~ FRANKLIN GLIDER CLUB, 1423 Buf- 


falo St., Franklin, Pa. 


WANTED. A good glider. Must be cheap for 
cash.—JOSEPH A. BALCH, Post Road, Ware- 
house Point, Conn. 

W ANTE D. A glider new, used or not too bad- 
ly damaged, conventional primary training glid- 
er. The price must be right.—G. M. BU TCHER, 


348 Oakland Beach Ave., Rye, 


= PATENT 


YOUR IDEA 


have 
profited 

books 
Protec 
*Sellin 8 


Other men 
read and 
by our free 
Patent 
ion’ and 
an Invent 
ve ly ex] lain» 





sting inventors and illustrate important 
chanical 8 With books we also send free 
Evidence »”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fee deferred payments Write immediately to: Victor 
J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 527-H, 


Victor Building Washington, 


July, 1935 





Here and There 


(Continued from page 36) 








tion; a steady stream of private, com- 
mercial and military planes arriving 
and departing almost continuously. 

+ * * 

Credit for the smooth operation of 
this large aviation center is without a 
doubt due to the very capable men in 
charge. One of the youngest and 
most active airport managers is John 
Allen Casey, 35 year old flying-man- 
ager. 

He learned the art of kicking a rud- 
der out at the old Government field 


located at Maywood, Illinois. 


A nice big hand also due to John 
N. Becker, Edward Kampwirth, Jimmy 
McGoune and Bill Selleck for thei: 
handling of the city’s radio transmit 
ter. Any hour of the day or night 
you can find one of these boys in the 
little penthouse atop the adminstra 
tion building. 

* * 


On a recent visit to all airports 
around Chicago, I ed many of 


them would make better seaplane bases 


discove1 


than landing fields. Managers in 
formed me that they had never seen 
their fields in such a condition for 
many, many years. If we get the usual 
heavy rains in June, there will be a 
lot of small lakes with a wind-sock 
bobbing around just above the waves. 
* * * 
Remember the old saying, “When a 


man bites a dog, that’s news?” Well, 
when an air school sues a student for 
wrecking their planes; that isn’t news, 
but here is some news. Nineteen-year 
old Freeman Brown of Chicago is seek- 


ing $30,000 damages from John H. 
Armstrong and other officials of the 
A. T. C. Aeronautical school. Accord- 


ing to the bill filed in the circuit court, 
the youth cracked up the plane and 
suffered serious leg _ injuries. He 
charges he was commanded to fly solo 
before he knew how to fly well enough. 
I wonder if his instructor had to use 
a gun to do the forcing with. 
* * * 

There is a lot of talk going around 
these parts concerning the location of 
this year’s National Air Races; they 
want it in Chicago, but I’ll lay 5 to 1 
it gets run off in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

* * * 

Hundreds of sea-gulls may be seen 
any day flying around the Municipal 
Airport. I have wondered for a long 
time if these birds were not attracted 


to the field by their mechanical imi- 
tations. Mr. John Becker claims they 
come out there from the lake to prac- 


tice landings. END. 





Erratum 
ECAUSE of an error, the article, 
“Nungesser'’s Hanriot” in U. S. A.” 
appearing in the April issue, was cred- 


ited to the wrong author. The real 
author is H. S. Zadach—not Fred L. 


Westlake, as appeared in the issue, 
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ACTUALLY 
The SIZE OF J g*)*)) 5 
REAL PLANES - SCALE MODELS im acs 
——_—___—> 


5 ft. MONOCOUPE (Illustrated) 
5 ft. STINSON RELIANT 
5 ft. HEATH PARASOL 


YESSIR! Be the envy of your friends! Send today for 
our New Giant Models, and build planes that are | /3 the 
size of real passenger carrying planes. Each of these 
models is a strong outdoor flyerl—a $10.00 value for 
only $1.00! Everything is in the kit INCLUDING ALL LIQUIDS—nothing else to buy! 
There is no catch! Over 10,000 of these models have been sold and built (proof of 
this in our files), and we have received highest praise from model builders for giving 
such tremendous values. Inspect our kits at any dealer or read for yourself what each kit 
contains. If you are not convinced that our kits are the biggest values, don't order. ‘If you already 
realize what bargains our kits are, send your order today and in a few days you will be the owner of a beautiful flying scale 
model that will make you the envy of your schoolmates and neighborhood. 
CONTENTS: Each of these new G.H.Q. Giant 5 ft. Model Planes contains full-size Plans, all ribs, formers and curved parts clearly 
printed on best grade Balsa. Large bottles Cement and Dope, different colors Japanese Tissue, Special Endurance Rub- 


ber, finished Ready-Cut 3” Wheels, Wire, Balsa strips cut to size, Washers, and . . . Movable Controls, shock-proof Landing Gear, Scale Details, 
Lettering, Numbering and Insignias, Flight Log, etc. 


( H. _K | I S NOTE We have dealers in almost every city. Visit your dealer first for our 
. . . 
- kits. If you cannot locate a dealer who can supply you, order direct 
FLY BETTER g ALL HIGH openitye from us. Send money order, check, stamps, or cash. Send only one dollar if you 


ACCURATE for EXPERTS want express delivery, charges collect. 


a ow See 24 HOUR SERVICE ON ALL ORDERS 
-and don’t forget these marvelous 6.H.Q@. values: 


12" Solid Scale C Plus y 4 Flying Scale 2 Cc Plus 
Models Postage Models Postage 


Each Kit contains fulh in. | Each 24” G.H.Q. Kit is complete in every detail. A liberal 
structions and details, one | quantity of everything. 18 models to select from at 25c each. 






PLUS 35c FOR 
PACKING. 
POSTAGE AND 
INSURANCE 





























or more printed balsa ; . nee 
sheets, fuselage block, ce- Puss Moth Fairchild ‘22 
ment, and pontoon block, Polish Fighter Aeronca 
Nacelle block and wheels Army Falcon >.2 
and bamboo where neces- ciety Giiudl Pokher I 
sary. Send for one or more Sopwi ame Nieuport 
MONOCOUPE of these Kits today. a D-7 Douglas Mailplane 
145-D, 100 SE5 grote 
Boeing 247-D D. H. Comet Douglas Airliner Aeromarine Stinson “R 
Ryan Racer certiesd Ovi n - woitine D-33 . 7 
( Coast G ard Amphitien Sikorsky S S. Army Martin 2 mber Army Hawk Curtiss JN4 24” CURTISS 
ro Mid a 127 lid scale model of any of-the above Kit Monocoupe Bellanca ROBIN, 25c 





Plus Pan We bave met the requirements of 
n Flying Scale Cc 20 — re APPROVED ! the Junior Birdmen Institute with 
ic JUMIOR BIROMEN OF AMERICA our 24” Curtiss Robin and we have been awarded the seal of 
Models Postage wsriruTi spproval! This proof of quality plus our extremely low price 
as make G.U.Q. Kits the biggest model airplane values! 


G.H.Q. Seale Models are the best Kits your money can buy for appearance and flights. 
Buy one today and you'll buy a whole fleet of them. Get acquainted with G.H.Q. Kits 
and no others will do. 







Buy these kits at your dealer—order by coupon or letter 





p G-H.Q. MODEL AIRPLANE CO., 564P P sO. BLVD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ Please send the following kits as checked 


y. | 
12” SOLID KITS 24” FLYING KITS {] Sopwith Camel | 
) Boeing 247-D {) Curtiss IN4 Aeronca 
) Ryan Racer ' Bellanca [) Fairchild 
1G.A. Coast Guard l) Nieuport ) Army Hawk | 
Amphibian “| Douglas Mailplane tT) Curtiss Robin 
[) D.H. Comet [ Stinson “R” 36” FLYING KITS | 
{ Lockheed Orion [] Puss Moth ~} Douglas Y-10 
[7 Sikorsky S-41 [ Fokker D-7 fF) Curtiss A& Attack | 
| 
' 


-~ 


- 

tr 

| T) Douglas Airliner Fokker D-8 [1] Nerthrop Gamma 
[) Dewoitine D-33 [) Polish Fighter “Skychief" 

| () U.S. Army Martin Bomber [ Monocoupe 5 FT. FLYING KITS 
[] Monocoupe 145-D [_] Falcon ~) Monocoupe 

= {_] Aeromarine [) Stinson Reliant 

I 

I 

J 





1s. EB. & Heath Parasol 

SEND MONEY OR- RARY: 

STAMPS OR CASH. Name puel”. Ll os" 

Don’t Fail to Include onN 

Postage for Each Kit \s a 

With Your Order. |@ 1 
One-Day Service. een* 

Etty 


se” nOnTHAOP GAMMA “SKY CHIEF” S00—COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 
ALSO 36” DOUGLAS Y1I2 50c; 36” CURTISS A-8 at TACK 50c 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 
DEALERS! we HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF KITS FROM {0c 
0 $1.00. WRITE FOR DETAILS AND DISCOUNTS 


G.H.Q. MODEL AIRPLANE co. 


564P Southern Boulevard, New York City 


ent’ 








State 
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Engines 
(Continued from page 40) 











as in the Liberty engine, has 3 danger- 
ous resonant periods, all having the 
same fequency. In the case of the Lib- 


erty these were 1000 r.p.m., 1330 r.p m. 
and 1710 r.p.m. At 1000 r.p.m., there 
are six vibrations; at 1330, 4% vibra 


tions, and at 1710, vibrations per 
revolution. The frequency in all 
periods is 100 vibrations per second 
In the case of a direct-drive 9-cylir 
der radial engine, such as the Wasp, it 
was learned that a dangerous resonant 
range exists approximately from 2200 


+} ese 





CHICAGO’S 
Newest Hotel 


Offers.... 


FREE RADIO LOUD SPEAKER 
CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
TUB BATH OR SHOWER 


In Every Room 


GARAGE..... 
With Direct Entrance to Hotel 


RATES— 
($2.00 Single 
($3.00 Double 


From— 


HARRISON 
HOTEL 


HARRISON STREET 
(Just Off Michigan Blvd.) 


OLIVER HOTEL 
South Bend, Ind. 


Under Same Management 


Andrew C. Weisburg 


President 


Illustrated Booklet Sent Upon Request 
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to 2800 r.p.m. The frequency is 165 
vibrations per second at 2200, and 210 
vibrations per second at 2800 r.p.m. 

It is probable that the truly resonant 
period is about 2500 r.p.m., at which 
speed the frequency is 187.5 vibrations 
per second. In the Liberty engine, 
crankshaft failures occurred when 
operating near the 1330 and 1710 r.p.m. 
periods, while several failures have 
occurred in Wasp engines with flying 
propellers, at 200 r.p.m. 

It has been determined that the pro- 
peller used has a vital effect on the 
resonant range, some propellers on the 
Wasp engines reducing the lower range 
from 2200 to about 2000 r.p.m. It is 
also found that all engines employing 
reduction gearing have lower resonant 
frequencies than do direct drive engines 
of the same type. 

In some of the geared engines this 
reduction of frequency was great 
enough to remove the resonant range 
entirely out of the cruising and full 
throttle range utilized in the air. In 
others, the resonant period was unfor- 
tunately placed where it was necessary 
to cruise for extended periods with the 
crankshaft in torsional vibration. 

As a result of this, cone galling and 
cracking of propeller blade shanks were 
encountered, with some actual failures 
chargeable to this cause. 

The latest development is a remote 
control torsiometer, which could be op- 
erated by a pilot while flying. With this 
device it is believed the first actual 
flight records on an airplane engine 
have been obtained by the Air Corps. 
This instrument is being refined and 
will prove a very useful device, being 
much more convenient as well as faster 
and safer than the use of the original 
instrument. 

This study has already resulted in 
making engines much safer in flight, 
and as a result of the knowledge ob- 
tained a very successful damping device 
has been developed by one manufac- 
turer which prevents torsional vibra- 
tion at any engine speed. In other 
cases, suitable changes in rigidity of 
crankshafts have removed dangerous 
periods to little used speed ranges and 
thus minimized danger of failure. 

If the natural period is out of the 
running range, the propeller is saved 
many stresses and danger of crystal- 
lization. 

Speed limitations have been placed on 
still other types in which no other rem- 
edy has yet been found. The constant 
aim has been to make Air Corps engines 
secure against mechanical failure due 
to crankshaft resonance in order that 
the pilot’s confidence in his engine may 
be justified. 
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Warplanes 


(Continued from page 27) 








mean ability. A variety of different 
types were produced, but the best 
known is the small single-seat scout or 
“destroyer” type, and “Old Daddy Two- 
Tails” shown here. 

The large twin-fuselage Ago plane, 
original purpose unknown, was the first 
of the double fuselage type. Two com- 
plete streamline fuselage were carried 
out with independent rudders and verti- 
cal fins, but with a single fixed stabil- 
izer end elevator connected between the 
ends of the two fuselage. Between the 
fuselage was a short nacelle which car- 
ried the power plant, pilot, etc. 

Strangely enough, this was a single- 
engine pusher type with the 150 h.p. 
Benze engine located at the rear of the 
central nacelle. The type number of 
the plane illustrated is C-1 and it was 
produced during 1915. This was dis- 
continued in the pusher form and was 
later, to a limited extent, replaced by 
twin tractor engines in each of the 
fuselage. The speed scouts were powered 
by air-cooled rotary cylinder Oberursel 
engines which were more or less copies 
of the Gnome. 

The Ago company profited greatly by 
the fine work of the Swiss designer 
Haefeli who was formerly an engineer 
with the Farman Brothers of France. 
The structural work on the Agos was 
rugged and very interesting from an 
engineer’s standpoint. 

Not much is known about the Euler 
planes produced during the war, al- 
though August Euler was one of the 
first certified pilots in Europe. Euler, 
before the war, obtained a license for 
building Voisin planes, and finally the 
wartime name of the company became: 
August Euler Niederrad bei Frankfurt, 
a. M. Euler was a staunch advocate 
of the air-cooled rotary engine of the 
Gnome type. In fact, it is said, Euler 
continued to employ Gnome engines 
long after the war started—probably 
from his large stock on hand. 

The two-seat Euler shown is Type 
B-1, produced in 1914 and powered 
with a 100-120 h.p. Mercedes. 

It is quite interesting to note the 
great amount of development and ex- 
perimental work carried on by the Cen- 
tral Powers during the war. This was 
due to the fact that these countries did 
not have much confidence in heavier- 
than-air craft prior to the war but put 
all of their confidence into the dirigible. 
With the exception of a few Taube 
types, none of our enemies did nothing 
much to develop the airplane until the 
real necessity arose. 

However, what they lacked in air- 
plane design they made up in the way 
of engines. The great majority were 
water-cooled types such as the Mer- 
cedes, Benz, etc., engines of fine per- 
formance and endurance. 
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NEW CURTISS F11C4 NAVY PURSUIT _NEW CURTISS ARMY HAWK P6E 
” ae if 












28” Span, Length 20%”, Weight 4 oz., 1” Scale 4 
i MOST EXCLUSIVE AND FINEST EQUIPPED MODEL IN THE WORLD ae 
al De Luxe model, one of the most beautiful and finely detailed ever made, . 
pecial exact scale 3%” celluloid, 700 H.P. type, Wright Cyclone motor, hav- 
1inum push rods, cylinder fins, etc., like real motor. Also in set are 4” 

m cowl ring, 9” carved spruce semi-scale flying propeller, colored star and 


ier nsignia, 2” celluloid balloon wheels, silver dope, paint, black, red striping. 





Navy lettering, wire parts formed, axles, rubber motor, windshield, instrument 
board fy ng wires, 4 aluminum step plates, aluminum wing walks, ready cut wheel 

All other parts printed on balsa. Detail scale drawing. _$ S , em " , = 
eas oR Set Complete, postpaid..... 7 ° 24” Span, Weight 2% oz., Color, Drab and Yellow 


ng and an excellent flyer. Set includes all parts 


NEW LOCKHEED P23 ARMY PURSUIT printed on balsa, hollow metal exhaust pipes, aluminum wheels, 20%, Yellow dope 


1 oz. drab, 1 oz. paper cement, 2 oz. glue, Army lettering, numerals, bearing button 
n ent board, tail wheel, colored insignia and all parts to make model 
as shown. Set postpaid $2.50 


CURTISS SUPER HAWK F6C3 












32” Span, Length 224%”, Weight 3% oz., %4” Scale Model 
One of the most outstanding values in models; it has excellent lifting power, rising 
from land or water in a few feet. From the latest Army land plane it is convertible 
I ibergh’s seaplane by attaching the floats. Construction set contains: formers 
ribs Al le ther hag: ts printed on balsa, 3%” turned cowl front, celluloid wheels, axles 
r U. S. Army lettering, semi-scale propeller, yellow and drab dope 
mead” full scale drawing, etc. 
Co nstruction Set Complete, postpaid, Landplane... $2.50 
Same as above with printed float parts, “stringers, “dope, ‘ete. Drawing 
ws fi at attachment and design 2 5 20” &§ 4%", C ’ 
Span, Length 13%”, Color, All Silver 
Combination Land and Senstans @ Set, postpaid $ 9 A very easy to build set, all parts printed on’ balsa, turned wood wheels, $1 50 
. 


NEW CURTISS SEA HAWK P3A apeiron ders: eagle rae tie patanarjgen 
NEW BOEING F4B4 NAVY FIGHTER 


rt 











“2 os PS 

221%” Span, Weight 2% oz., %4” Se ale Model 
t flyer. Will make a fine show wing in any contest. Set cor 3” celluloid 
tor at wl cellule ; wheels, colored dope, all parts print ed Poy ca $2. 75 
Construction Set Complete, postpaid... — 


BOEING F4B4 NAVY PURSUIT 


; 1/5 H.P. Gasoline Motor Driven Model 





: 3 gt pai’ ite ee ‘ ae 
22%4” Span, Length 1444”, Weight 2% oz., Color, Silver and Yellow 
New improved model exclusively equipped with new 3%” special aluminum streamline 
tapered cowl ring, 9 cylinder celluloid motor wi aluminum ventilator front, 8” 
arved varnished propeller, printed out balsa wood 7 -_ s, silver dope, paper cement, 
glue, formed wire parts, celluloid wheels, tail wheel, U. S. Navy lettering, $ 95 
colored insignia and %” scale drawing. Construction Set Complete, postpaid 


1/5 H.P. Gasoline Northrop FTI Navy Fighter 





Model Motor 
Weight As Shown 8 oz. 





68” Span, Length 44”, Color Silver 


This is not just an ordinary large model, but one specially designed and engineered 
o stand the strain of the gas motor. 





22” Span, Weight 2 oz., Cc olor Silver, %” Scale 








. ant . . ) 2 Navy *s latest 2 m.p.h. fighter. 
An exact scale model 1/5 the size of the real large plane rated as the finest biplane Long life motor has steel cyl Exact scale model of the A. 
fighter in the U. 8. loo This is the most A Ay life-like model of this size inder and piston, %” bore x Set includes all parts printed on bals Ay — cowl 
ever produced. As all the fuselage formers, wing ribs, tips, etc., are all cut out 1” stroke. Comes complete oom, colored insignia, lettering, colored dope, drawing, 


and notched for stringers, spars, etc., even a novice can make a perfect model of it with gas tank, coll, condenser, $2.00 
contains 6” turned balsa wheels with bearings, rubber tail wheel, bat earses Price ready to run, Construction Set, postpaid 





pecia med balsa tapered cowl and motor unit, silk covering material, silver 2, post $22.50 NEW 1935 CATALOGUE JUST OUT 

i red dope, glue, full size scale drawing, axles; all wood cut to size, etc. Weight only Send 3c stamp at once Magazine size catalogue beau- 
f model with motor 3% Ibs. _ $25 00 15” or 19” laminated prop tifully illustrated Showing world’s finest models, sup 
Senate Set Complete, without motor, postpaid... “ for motor. $2.75 plies, motors, large models, etc. 


California Dealer: JAYS MODEL AIRCRAFT, 7763 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, California 


MINIATURE AIRCRAFT CORP., 83 Low Terrace, New Brighton, N. Y. 
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“™ a - 7 
Switzerland Model Dept. F. A. I. 
(Continued from page 24) (Continued from page 41) (Continued from page 24) 
Berne, Geneva, Zurich and St. Gall- little patience is required here to carve RECORDS OF LIGHT-AIRPLANES (CLASS C) 
(First category. Multi-seaters with empty wt. 


Altenrhein, taxi and tourist flights may 
also be made at any time in heated 
cabin airplanes to any place in Europe. 

The well-known “Swissair” company, 
with offices at Zurich, Basle and Geneva 
uses three-motored Fokker planes for 
alpine flights, which, according to ex- 
perts, are best made in the morning 
Then the air is calmest and the con 
trast between the deep valleys, the 
sombre crags and ermine-clad peaks 
shows most forcibly. 

The warm, comfortable planes are 
equipped with windows, af 
fording an unobstructed outlook, so 
that photographs can easily be taken 
from the passengers’ seats. 

Alpine flights are only made in clear 
and favorable weather, the Air Trans- 
port companies always keeping in 
touch with the Swiss Meteorological 
Head Office. Since ascents and descents 
are effected gradually there is, on medi- 
cal authority, no danger of impairing a 
passenger’s health. The maximum alti- 
tude reached on a one-hour-flight is 
2,000 meters, on a two-hour-flight about 
4,200 meters, and on a three-hour-flight 
4,500 meters. 

During the past sixteen years, thou 
sands and thousands of air passengers 
have been taken over the Alps without 
a single fatal accident. Besides, every 
passenger holding a valid ticket is ade 
quately insured with a Swiss Insurance 
company against injury, d 
death. 

A few months ago, a report made th 
rounds of the American press pointing 
out how, in 12 years of operation, not 
one fatal accident occurred on Swiss 
airlines engaged in the transportation 
of passengers, mail or freight This 
high standard of aviation in Switzer- 
land is attributed to a large extent to 
the ability of the pilots, who are men 
of long experience and rigorous mili 
tary training. 
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“THE STRATOSPHERE” 





Upon seeing the amazing flights of these airt 










ple say: I can hardly believ wn You 
should own Stratosphere The §S t is 
complete Large full size plan—Cor ns 
for both construction and FLYING i 

€ Str ent 


Built freewheeler—Turned whe 
Banana Oil—Dope—Rubt 
Our ideal is to prepare kits from which ou 
really duplicate our factory built demons 

flights that are FLIGHTS. 

Span 36” Leheth 28” Weight 
Complete Kit Postpaid $2.25 Catalogue 
BUNCH MODEL AIRPLANE CO. 

2303 S. Hoover St. Los Angeles, Callf 
A company owned and operated by Licensed Transport 

Pilots and aeronautica] Engineers 








and sand landing to proper shape. 
OIL COOLER AND RADIATOR 

Build these up as shown on plan. 
There are two oil coolers on front bot- 
tom side of fuselage. 

WING STRUTS 

After wing struts have been built, 
carve and sand either end of strut so 
they will fit perfectly over rib D and 
against cowl. 

COVERING THE MODEL 

Apply tissue to the various frame- 
work members, using a light grade of 
model airplane dope to fasten it to the 
outer edges. Stretch tissue as tightly 
as possible to remove all wrinkles. 
When edges have dried, apply coat of 
water to tissue. When all water has 
dried completely, tissue will become 
taut. May we suggest that you pin 
wings, elevator and such up a flat sur- 
face to keep from warping. 

ASSEMBLY 

One-eighth-inch by %-inch wing 
braces are cemented to lower longerons 
to receive wing panels. Insert pins in 
braces to hold wings in position. The 
stiff paper wing fillets can now be ce- 
mented in position. Cut tissue along 
top longerons at rear of fuselage and 
fold flap up so elevator can be cement- 
ed in position. The tissue flap is now 
doped to top side of elevator. 

Cut tissue away from either side of 
rear section of fuselage to permit the 
installation of new rubber motors; also 
the winding of rubber motor from rear 
with a mechanical winder. Landing 
gears and other small details can now 
be assembled to the model. Always re- 
member, the details add to the appear- 
ance of the model. 

TESTING AND FLYING 

With the rubber motor and flying 
propeller in place, gently launch your 
model over tall grass, to see whether 
it is properly balanced. If model glides 
a short distance, and nose rises abrupt- 
ly, it will be necessary to add weight 
to bottom of nose block. After the 
model is balanced to glide at an even 
angle, you are ready to test your model 
under power. 

In making the test flight, the princi- 
pal thing to avoid is damage to your 
model. Gliding and flying it over tall 
weeds is the safest because the weeds 
or tall grass break the fall gently in 
case that the model should stall or dive. 
Next, look out for any solid obstruc- 
tions like trees, stumps, posts or build- 
ings, because it appears to be the ten- 
dency of every new model to attempt 
suicide. Be careful at the beginning 
for a moment’s carelessness may undo 
days of work 

A few trial flights will acquaint you 
with the ship, and all other adjust- 
ments can be made through the adjust- 
able control surfaces. 

END. 


less than 560 KGS. (1,234.576 pounds) 
Airline Distance (International), first category 
lil . = 1,809.429 miles 
Lalouette and de Permangle, Istres, France, 
Jan. 11, 12, 1931. 
National (U.S.) Record 
. > 
Altitude (International), first category 
30,453 feet 


Lanciani, 


None 


Donati, pilot, M. 
passenger, Italy, Dec. 30, 1932. 
National (U.S.) Record 18,543 feet 
Willfred G. Moore, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 


30, 1929. 


Comm. Renato 


. . . 
Speed for 100 KM. (International), first category 
181.539 m.p.h. 

Maurice Arnoux, France, Aug. 25, 1934. 
National (U.S.) Record.... 172.225 m.p.h 
John H. Wright, pilot; Karl E. Voelter, pass- 
enger, Miami, Fla., Jan. 15, 1925. 
7. > . 





Speed for 1,000 KM. (International), first cate- 


gory .... 7 173.373 m.p.h 
Capt. Puget and Lt. Moulignat, France, Aug 
18, 1934 
National (U.S.) Record None 
> . . 


LIGHT-AIRPLANES (CLASS C) 
(Second Category. Single-seaters, wt. empty 
less than 450 KGS. or 992.070 pounds.) 
Airline Distance (International), second cate- 

gory ‘ Sas F FF 
Capt. Skerzinski, Poland, from St. Louis, 
Senegal, to Maceio, Brazil, May 7, 1933 
National (U.S.) Record..... 1,650.00 miles 
D. S. Zimmerly, Brownsville, Tex., to Win- 
nipeg, Alta., July 17, 1929. 
. . > 
ational), second category 
vs . a eee 32,834.546 feet 
Furio Niclot, Italy, Dec. 24, 1933. 
National (U.S.) Record 24,074.730 feet 
D. S. Zimmerly, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16, 1930 
o . . 
WORLD'S RECORD 
Speed for 100 KM. (International), second cate- 
gory atestieel 222.863 m.p.h 
Arthur C. Chester, Miami, Fla., Jan. 9, 1935 
**6* 


Altitude (Intern: 


Speed for 1,000 KM. (International), second 
206.843 m.p.h 


category 

R. Delmotte, France, Dec. 26, 1933. 

National (U.S.) Record.... None 
* ee 


This completes the first half of the 
international and national airplane 
records as determined by the National 
Aeronautic Association and the Federa- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale. Ther« 
are so many records established under 
such a variety of classifications and 
sub-classifications that it is impossible 
to include them in one issue. The re- 
maining records, will appear in the 
next issue. END. 





Learn to Fly 


(Continued from page 34) 








Did she start? At the first snap. Did 
she idle nicely? Like hell she did—th« 
dumb Stude had knocked the throttle 
full on, and away she roared—jumping 
the wheel chocks and starting for the 
neighboring state. There she roared, 
straight for the nearby forest — and 
was just about up to flying speed when 
“plop—poop—bang” she back fired and 
died cold, coming to a stop with no 
one the worSe, except those of us with 
weakened hearts. 

If the Student had been careless, so 
had the owner, for of all times to do 
so, he had this time fortunately fo 
gotten to turn on the gas. Advice 
Never trust nobody. 

END. 
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Here’s the Big Bargain 
Offer of the Year! 


12 MONTH SUBSCRIPTION 
to MODEL 


AIRPLANE 
°e NEWS 


Youll be glad if 
you take advantage 
of it youll be 
sorry if you don't! 




















Think of it! 


A WHOLE YEAR 
for ONLY $1.00 





During the past several years we have made many because of its timeliness, authenticity and consistent 
il offers to the readers of Model Airplane News importance with its news with reference to Model 
this announcement surpasses everything that has building and its direct relation to aviation and flying 

gone before. Here value for you! If you ever took itself. Month after month, Model Airplane News is 

of a bargain, here’s one you simply can't right on the spot with everything that’s new and 

tf pa up. Just figure it out for yourself: worthwhile in the industry. Model Airplane News is 

1es Model Airplane News cost you 20c each the accepied publication of record in model airplanes 

newsstands or $2.40 for the year. There’s a saving and if you build and fly them—or even if you actually 

214 fly yourself—then you have got to get Model Airplane 

Model Airplane News is the magazine of the hour in News regularly—and Now you can obtain it on the 
t Model Airplane Field. It has attained that position most economical basis ever known 


Less than 81, Cents Per Issue - - - 
and Besides, this Limited Offer Includes: 


/ This Flying MODEL of . 
ree, CURTISS NAVY RACER MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





make this offer doubly important, we have obtained a limited Jay Publishing Corp P.A.7 
antity of these kits and will give one FREE with each subscrip- a ge ee g / ae 
tion sent in before August 6th, 1935. Unbelievable, you might say, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
nevertheless, it’s true. With this kit you can build a perfect 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which you are to send me 
MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS for One Whole Year as 
stated in your Special Bargain Offer. I am also to 
receive at once, FREE of Cost, a complete kit to 
build a Flying Model of the Curtiss Nat Acer. 

oe? 
\ 
NAME \z \ 
av 
ev \ 
oO 


lel of the famous high speed ship in which Capt. Page established 
record. We, too, are out for records and that is the reason for this 
ational event. This model is 
product of a_ well-known 

el airplane manufacturer. 
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per er 
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tail, and if built according to 
and instructions, will prove 

be a real flyer 

Don’t lay aside this magazine 

t you have filled out the ac- 
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This Offer 





pal ying coupon and mailed it ° A DDRE t 
th your dollar bill. It will be Expires - an O- «2 
the biggest dollar’s worth \ ge 
1 have ever bought. Aug. 6th Ciry >" at" . STATE 
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Two-Row Engines 
(Continued from page 12) 





as the single-row engines of the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Company. 

The front cylinders of the two-row 
engines, together with the 
resemble very closely the 
the single-row engines 
rear cylinders the cams and valve gea1 
are behind instead of in front, with co 
responding modifications in 


ir valve gea 
cylin lers of 
Vi hile fo. T t 


der heads. The larger of th 
engines is generally rated at 800 horsé 
power at 7,000 feet, and the other at 
700 horsepower at 8,500 feet. 

In view of the need for relatively 


low propeller speeds for best efficiency 
at high powers, the Twin Wasp engine 
is made only with geared 
drive and that drive is preferred fo1 
the Twin Wasp Junior. 


prope lle I 


In one typical case, a direct compat 


son between correspon ling two-row and 
single-row engines is possible, for in 
power and rated altitude the Twin 


Wasp Junior engine is substantially 
equal to the single-row Hornet, this in 
spite of the fact that 
placement of the latter is the greatez 
by 10 percent. 


the piston dis 


The higher permissible crankspeed of 
the two-row engine offsets not only the 
difference in displacement, but al 
effect of a difference in brake mean ef 
fective pressure that at the moment is 
in favor of the single-row engine It 
is to be expected, however, that the 
normal course of development will be 
fore long result in making the meaz 


NEW [iiss BOAT 


BUILD 
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15S. Market 
Ideal for fishir 
leakproof, tro 





CHICAGO . EADY 
More speed per horsepower, more n per I 
Mead’s perfected aluminum-ribbed, cut-to- ( 


Kit guarantees successful a I 1u 
nomically. GREATEST VALUE EVER! 
literature 
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effective pressure of the two-row en- 
gine at least equal to that of the sin- 
gle-row, and possibly greater. Even 
under present conditions, the weight of 
the geared Twin Wasp Junior engine 
is a little less than that of the geared 
Hornet. 

Early fears that good mixture dis- 
tribution might be difficult to obtain in 
the two-row engine, or that its mechan- 
ical efficiency might be low, have not 
been realized; as a matter of fact, the 
result, both of dynamometer tests and 
of flight tests, have tended toward bet- 
ter specific fuel consumptions for the 
two-row engine than had previously 
been obtained with the single-row under 
corresponding conditions. 

In common with internal combustion 
engines in other fields, the two-row 
radial aircraft engine exemplifies the 
improvements in operating characteris- 
tics which follow from an increase in 
the number of cylinders. One of these 
operating improvements is in general 
smoothness and freedom from vibra- 
tion. 

Thus, with the two-row engine the 
effects of repeated stresses on the air- 
minimized, with 
maintenance 


structure are 
diminution in 


plane 
consequent 


difficulties and in the detrimental con- 
sequences of transmitted vibration. 
This last circumstance naturally means 


not only more comfort for the occupants 
of the airplane but also more reliable 
functioning of instruments and auxil- 
lary equipment, 

The fact that, as compared with the 
single-row engine, the two-row has 
more and smaller cylinders results in a 
second important advantage—that of a 
reduction in the stresses in the pro- 
peller that are produced by the explo- 
ion impulses. As these 
often the critical ones in determining 
the sizes of propeller parts, the result 
is that for a given engine power and 
speed the weight of the pro- 
peller for the two-row engine may 
safely be less than that for the single- 
row engine. 


stresses are 


propelle) 


There are already definite indications 
that, of two engines of equal power, the 
two-row has the better noise character- 
istics. This superiority seems to be 
due partly to the smaller cylinders, 
vith resulting decrease in the energy of 
the individual exhausts, and partly to 


MAKE RECORD SPEED FLIGHTS 


of 100 feet per second and more with this 
sensational new LAWRENCE RACING MODEL 


Accurate Control ! 
No Torque ! 
Perfect Streamline ! 
Easy Adjustment ! 
Terrific Speed ! 





You can build the 
FASTEST model 
you or your 
friends have ever 
seen from this 
complete LAW- 
RENCE kit. 


This Complete LAWRENCE Kit even includes a MATCHED PAIR of SPECIAL MACHINE CUT 


PROPELLERS. Two Lubricated Motors of the Famous 
FINISHED WING, FULL SIZE PLANS, Ete 


ORDER NOW! 


for ONLY 


MRL Rubber, Fittings, Cement, SEMI- Cc 
EACH 
P.P. 


GET A NEW THRILL! 


BE THE SPEED KING OF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD! 


LAWRENCE AIRPLANE MODELS 


519 Randolph-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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the higher frequency of the exhaust 
noise which makes it less objectionable 
in character. 

It is not surprising that, at any rate 
for the present, the larger number of 
cylinders makes the two-row engine 
more expensive than the comparable 
single-row engine. The ratio of cost is 
now on the order of 14 to 9, but with 
increasing production it will undoubt- 
edly become less. Here, however, it 
should be mentioned that the use of 
smaller cylinders and the smoother run- 
ning characteristics of the two-row en- 
gine warrant the expectation both of 
a longer total life and of longer inter- 
vals between overhauls than in the case 
of the single-row engine, thus to some 
extent offsetting the differences in first 
cost and in the cost of individual over- 
hauls. 

In the servicing required from day to 
day, the difference between the single- 
row and the two-row engines is less than 
might be expected, chiefly because this 
servicing has consisted largely of valve 
gear lubrication, and the development 
of the automatically lubricated gear 
has diminished this item of labor so 
much, both for the single-row and fo: 
the two-row engines, that the difference 
in this respect between the two is rel- 
atively small. 

When the development of large two- 
row engines was first undertaken, it 
was feared that it might prove very 
difficult to cool the rear cylinders ade 
quately. Fortunately, however, the 
contemporaneous development of the 
“close” or “pressure” type of baffle so 
reduced the quantity of air required for 
cooling that it has become relatively 
easy to insure to the rear cylinders an 
adequate flow of air that has not been 
heated by contact with the front 
cylinders. 

Another recent development in en 
gine cooling, the controllable cowl, has 
made it possible to obtain an adequate 
total flow of even under difficult 
conditions, such as in climb, and at 
the same time to reduce both the air 
flow and the resulting drag under the 
easier cooling conditions of cruising. 

The dimensional relations between 
the cylinders of single-row and those 
of the two-row engines tend toward in- 
herently better cooling characteristics 
for the latter, since in relation to heat 
to be dissipated more cooling surface is 
available in the smaller cylinders than 
in the larger ones. 


alr, 


Although the overall length of the 
two-row engine is somewhat greater 
than that of the corresponding single 
row, this disadvantage is much more 
than offset by a reduction in overall 
engine diameter, which, in a _ typical 
case, amounts to about 20 percent.; this 
corresponds to a reduction in frontal 
area of about 35 percent. Several fa 
vorable characteristics of the two-row 
engine are to this small overall 
diameter. 

One of the most apparent of these is 
the improvement in vision for the oc- 
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cupants of the airplane, especially in 
single-engine machines; the benefits of 
this improved vision scarcely call for 
further discussion. 

Another consequence of the smaller 
liameter of the two-row engine is a 
reduction in drag and, thanks to the 
mprovements already mentioned in 
cowls and baffles, this improvement in 
engine drag characteristics does not 
have to be bought at a sacrifice in cool- 
ng characteristics. The effect of the 
reduction in engine drag on airplane 
performance naturally depends on the 
lesign of the airplane; it is greatest 
n fast machines of clean design, es- 
pecially those with small fuselages or 
nacelles, and is least in airplanes of 
such design that engine drag consti- 
tutes a relatively small part of total 
drag. 

A third beneficial effect of the re- 
duced diameter of the two-row engine 
as compared with that of the single- 
row is an improvement in propulsive 
efficiency, assuming, of course, that both 
the single-row and the two-row en- 
gines have geared propellers. For a 
typical case, this improvement in pro- 
pulsive efficiency amounts to about two 
percent., both at maximum speed and 
at cruising speed, thus diminishing by 
that amount the fuel required for a 
flight of given distance at a given air- 
plane speed. Alternatively, the im- 
provement in propulsive efficiency may 
be utilized to increase the maximum 
peed of the airplane. 

An incidental advantage of the small 
diameter of the two-row engine is that 
it offsets the effect of the larger num- 
ber of cylinders on the weight of cool- 
ing baffles and of exhaust collector, 
with the result that the combined 
weight of cowling, baffles and exhaust 
collector is no greater for the two-row 
engine than for the corresponding sin- 
gle-row. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
comparisons between the two-row en- 
gine and a single-row engine of equal 
power do not tell the whole story, for 
the constant demand of recent years 
for increases in the power of aircraft 
engines has already brought the single- 
ow engine to a point where the limi- 
tations imposed by increases in cylinder 
size and in brake mean effective pres- 
sures are close at hand. 

This is recognized particularly on 
acing planes where we are approach- 
ng the limits of further increases with 
the present type of engines, for the 
complete modern plane now weighs less 
than the bare engine did a few years 
igo, 

With the two-row engine, however, 
these limitations are still far enough 
iway so that they do not operate as a 
restriction on engine develop- 
ment, and with the two-row engine it 
possible to continue for a 
onsiderable period to meet the require- 
ments for higher powers without sac- 
rificing the well-recognized advantages 
of the air-cooled radial that for so long 
ive made it the dominant type among 
power plants. 
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Variable Pitch 


(Continued from page 35) 











on the propeller performance at take- 
off and climb. The result of high air- 
plane speed, in combination with gear- 
ed motors, is to call for the use of 
unusually high-pitch angles. 

These extremely high-pitch angles 
result in very inefficient operation of 
the propeller at the time of take-off, 
the action being somewhat similar to 
the inefficient flow over the airplane 
wings at angles beyond the stalling 
point. 

The loss in propeller efficiency from 
very high pitch angles may be extreme- 
iy great, sometimes amounting to more 
than one-third or even as much as one- 
half in extreme cases. 

In planes of this type the use of a 
variable propeller is almost, or I had 
better say, is indispensable from the 
viewpoint of safety and performance, 
as the take-off of such planes without 
variable propellers is very hazardous. 

The variable propeller again meets 
this condition in a satisfactory way, 
as the low-pitch setting can again be 
adjusted for take-off and the high-pitch 
setting for cruising. 

In the case of modern transport and 
multi-motored planes the variable pro- 
peller is playing a deserving part. The 
performance of multi-motored planes 
with one or more idle engines is greatly 
improved by setting the propellers on 
the active engines in the low-pitch posi- 
tion so as to obtain full power. 

A new and special application of the 
variable pitch propeller is now being 
tried out experimentally. In this type 
of propeller, the angle of the blades is 
controlled by means of a hydraulic gov- 
ernor so that a constant load or a con- 
stant speed can be maintained with the 
engines under varying flight conditions. 
An example of this propeller is shown 
by the accompanying illustration. 

This not only permits of better flight 
economy in regard to the fuel consump- 
control but it also greatly improves the 
tion. The hydraulic pressure is created 
by the engine and the fluid passes to 
pistons within the propeller hub. 

In conclusion we find that the vari- 
able propeller will and is succeeding 
the fixed-pitch type in the commercial 
fields as well as the private owner’s field. 

END 
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for government license 
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STINSON RELIANT - 
Movable Cockpit Control in these 24” Flyers 








Here they are boys . . take your ple . aren't they 
beauties? They are the newest Gold Seal fleet of 24” fly 
ing models with the new movable cockpit control. Control 
wires are so designed that they will not interfere with 
your rubber motor. Kit contains all horns, pulleys and 
hinges ready made % finis i wheel pants, two colors 


1 wheel ar 

tissue, all parts printed on B 1, Aluminum spun cowl, 

finished propeller Fully detailed plan and complete in 
} 


structions cement dope et Without 
doubt, the most elaborate Kits ever offered 
to the model builder. There are x models 


to choose from: Curtis Swift, Spad, Doug- 
lass 038, Albatross, D 5A, Hell Diver, 
Stinson Reliant. Extra 
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Postage 
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DOUGLASS 038 





HELL DIVER 
FAIRCHILD 22 









16” Flyers 


Contains printed 
balsa parts, two 
colors tissue 
wheels, wire, rubber, 
wood veneer full- 
size plan dope, ce- 
ment, ete., 8 models 
to choose from c 
Goshawk, Fokker Triplane, Fokker D-1, Fairchild, 
Curtis Falcon, Howard tke, Waco, Nieuport. Ea, Postpaid 


12” SOLID REPLICA MODELS 


With die-cast propeller, - 





two bottles color, ce- 
ment, printed balsa 
parts, etc. 10 models to 


choose from: Douglass, 
Gee Bee, Fairchild 24, 
Bristol Fighter, Mono- 
coupe, Spad, Aeronca, 
Boeing X P 936, Stin- 
son, Flamingo. 


30¢ 


” GEE BEE 
6” to 8” REPLICA MODELS 


Bee, Sikorsky Amphibian, Mystery 8. Racer, Fair 
24, Howard Racer soeing P-12C, Nieuport 17 


Gee 
child ° 
C-1, Curtis Hawk P 6E, 


Savola farchetti, Fokker 
D-VII, Sopwith Triplane, 
s | Northrop Gamma, 


Supermarine, S-E-5, Pfalz, 

De Havilland IV, Lockheed 

Vega, Hell Diver 

Wacr Albatross 

Postpaid Ea. 
HOW TO ORDER 

Send name and address. 

Enclose amount and postage. 
Canada 1l0c Extra 

Dealers! Send for Price 
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Mention planes wanted. 
FREE Send tor Price 
List of Suppties 


CONSTRUCT-A-PLANE CO.., Inc. 


158 Graham Ave. Dept. 707 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Laird Plane 


(Continued from page 18) 








Movies 
(Continued from page 10) 








Lake-F ront 


(Continued from page 14) 











the upper wing only. This alloy is also 
used for the trailing edge of the lowe 
plane, starting behind the strut connec 
tion. Gasoline tanks are enclosed 
within both the upper and lower wing 
panels. It is notable that the inte 
plane bracing is entirely of the strut 
type without the use of wires 
these struts handle both the flying a1 

landing loads. 

The tail surfaces are of the cant 
lever type, covered with a _ skin of 
24ST alloy, the elevator and rudde) 
hinges being fitted with ball bearings 
The tail group is supported by a full 
swiveling tail wheel mounted on an oleo 
strut shock-absorber. All the tail sui 
faces as well as the 
are filleted 
point of attachment. 

The Wasp “C” engine is rated at 
450 h.p. at an elevation of 6,000 feet 
It is N.A.C.A 
housing. 


so tnat 


roots of the wing 


into the fuselage at the 


covered with a fill 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length 7 
Upper wing span 38’-0 
Lower wing span 17 
Wing-loading .- 
Power-loading - 
Gross weight 5.350 Ib 
Empty weight 3,205 lbs 
Payload 1,170 lb 

END. 
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feels terribly about this; but his son 
claims he can’t fly in the Army maneu- 
vers—he hasn’t the nerve to go up to 
drop flares. 

On the night of the maneuvers, Little 
Mike is with Dare. Suddenly Skip 
comes in and tells Mike that he owes 
it to Phil and to his father not to quit. 
They walk outside and Mike sees Big 
Mike flying ina flimsy crate, dropping 
flares. 

The son dashes to the airport and 
gets into his ship. He tries to get his 
father to land before the old plane falls 
apart. One of the wings gives and the 
ship hurtles into a lake, a burning mass. 
Risking his life, Little Mike drags his 
father to safety. He knows now that 
he isn’t yellow, after all, and that he 
can fly. 

This is demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone who can view the 
stunting and flying that is shown. 

Big Mike is reinstated through the 
efforts of General Carter and he is the 
one to pin the wings on Little Mike. 
Then, like all Hollywood epics, the 
juveniles are happily reunited. As they 
hold the final embrace, hundreds of air- 
fly past in a stupendous, mon- 
colossal, and mediocre 


planes 

strous, gigantic, 

aerial review. 
END. 


for commercial purposes. I remember 
having had the pleasure of flying for 
the Government back in the year of 
1919, at which time Grant Park was 
used for a landing field; and although 
we had no serious accidents, the loca- 
tion of the field was not practical. 

“Except on days when we had winds 
from the East, flying conditions were 
very bad; visibility was very poor be 
cause of smoke and mist. Take-off’s 
toward the loop were almost always 
considered dangeruus; of course, planes 
are much higher powered these days, 
which would make it a lot safer. 

“As I understand the proposed island 
airport construction, the West boun 
dary of the field will be just one mile 
from Michigan Avenue. This means 
that the modern commercial transport 
plane taking off at 100 M.P.H. would 
be over the loop area within 45 sec 
onds after the wheels lifted from the 
runway. Should any trouble develop 
in that first minute, it would be al- 
most impossible to make a safe land 
ing; of course, we must admit the 
same conditions prevail at the present 
Municipal Airport when planes take 
off toward an Easterly direction.” 

+ * * 

No. 5 (Official and Pilot, a man 
without a doubt who knows more than 
any other official or pilot in this area 
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full colored picture on the front cover and then follow- 
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Then, there will be a highly instructive article on 
the merits and demerits of the two-cycle engine, an 
engine type that is now being seriously considered by 
the aviation industry. 
tive matter on lightplane construction and design, an 
instructive flight story and much new data in the old 
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in regard to this question) “I am not 
for the lake-front airport, but neither 
am I against it. I only hope that 
vhatever is going to be done about it, 
vill be done in the very near future. 

“Without a doubt there are only two 
vays to improve the present local con- 
litions. One is to construct the island 
1irport proposed, the other is to 
construct a super-highway from the 
present airport to the loop. Either 
ne, I am sure, would prove satisfac- 
tory and save much time. 


“T have it from good authority that 
two of the airlines now housed on Chi- 
ago’s Municipal Airport are ready to 
pend upward of $250,000 in improv- 
ng their present buildings and con- 
structing additional hangers, however, 
none of this money will be spent until 
t is definitely decided whether or not 
the local aviation activities are to be 
transplanted to the lake-front. 

“Not so long ago the city secured 
from the school board, a plot of land 
located just to the North of the pres- 
ent airport site. It was planned at 
that time to lengthen two of the run- 


as 


ways and move the administration 
building to a spot near Fifty-fifth 
treet. This would actually bring the 


boundary of the present airport one 
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posed landing field. I believe an air- 
port in Chicago’s front yard would be 
very nice for the use of private op- 
erators and sportsmen flyers and per- 
haps as an emergency field; but as for 
the airlines, it would only mean an 
additional landing and take-off, for as 


the question now stands these oper- 

ators would maintain their present 

quarters for maintenance and storage.” 
* . - 


No. 6 (Official) “Chicago needs an 
airport close to the business district. 
I am for it 100 per cent and believe 
every other official should feel the same 
way. An appropriation should be 
made at once for the construction of 
our lake-front airport, the building of 
which would give employment to thou- 
sands of our local citizens. 

“In spite of all that has been said 
against the proposed project, I do not 
believe there is anyone who could give 
me three good reasons why it should 
not be built. Mayor Kelly is surely 
doing the right thing in asking for a 
Federal loan to construct this field 
and every Chicago citizen should give 
him their support.’ 

a a * 

No. 7 (Pilot) “A landing field in 

Chicago’s front yard is like a dream. 
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every Chicago citizen had the oppor- 
tunity of flying along above Michigan 


Avenue, they would vote 100 per cent 
for the airport.” 
* * > 

No. 8 (Official) “I do not know a 
H--1 of a lot about it but as I look 
at the question, it seems to be the sav- 
ing of time on mail delivery to the 
business district. If this is the big 


problem I see no reason why the large 
transport companies could not add a 
few amphibians to their fleet for the 
carrying of mail to and from the 
city’s present Municipal airport. This 
method could also be used in carrying 
passengers who had intentions of vis- 
iting the loop.” 


* * * 


I, as the author of this article, and 
POPULAR AVIATION Publishers are 
strictly neutral on the question of the 
lake-front airport. I must admit that 
I was very much surprised at the out- 
come of the above interviews which 
were all made at the Municipal airport 
and are authentic. Personally, I feel 
the same as many of those I ques- 
tioned, what ever is going to be done 
should be done as soon as possible and 
not prolonged. Without a doubt such 


mile closer to the loop. Almost every time I fly over Chicago’s a project would be a great help to the 































































“None of the large airlines operat- sky-line I picture a landing field with- city. The question of whether or not 
ing from the present field, fly directly in five or ten minutes walk of the busi- it would be practical will only be 
cross the lake as would no doubt be’ est corner in the World, State and _ proven by time. 
the case if they were to use the pro- Madison Street. I am sure that if END 
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ws'trees. BU YER’S DIRECTORY 


Rates: $5.00 
per inch. 











AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


Glider blueprints for builders $ 1.00 








Glider crated for shipment 35.00 
1928 Swallow . 200.00 
Heath ....... 75.00 
Damaged Eagle rock 90.00 
Pietenpol fuselage & tail unit 40.00 
Monocoupe, less motor 225.00 

28.50 


Ford engine & propellor 
List on request 3c 
Marvin A. Northrop Aeroplane Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 
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Join Karl Ort’s Ss 
sending me ‘‘two bits oF 
new 1935 Aviation Suppl; 
I'll give you one of thes 
Lapel Pins absolutely 
they last. You win tw 
alone is worth 25c, and the catalogue w 
save you many, many dollar n ie it 
chases. KARL ORT, 662 W. grt ag St. York. Pa 


























FREE—$50.00 Rusco Glider Launch 
ing Device, absolutely free with 
$25.00 order of Glider ma 
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MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 











LEARN AIRPLANE DESIGN 
Our Home Study course offers you 
this opportunity at reduced tuition. 

CENTRAL AERO INSTITUTE 
P. O. Box 91 Flint, Mich. 








FREE ARMY FLYING TRAINING 
Air Corps Cadets get 300 hours solo flying, with salary, 
expenses paid. Information pamphlet, how to apply, 20c. 
Same information on Navy Aviation training, 20c. 
Information on Marine Corps Aviation, 20c. All three 
for 40c. Pamphlets prepared by Air Corps Veteran. 
USED AIRPLANES, GLIDERS $40 up. Literature (0c. 


CONTINENTAL SALES CO. 
Box 344, Dept. i! indianapolis, Ind. 








FREE with each order over 75c, 25 feet 3/16 flat 
rubber, also Helicopter with every order. 
Balsa wood 18” enatte. Jap tissue, all colors, 10 











1/16x1/16 ..........90 for J dozen, 50 for 30c. 
1/16x% 35 for 5 Para Rubber, 50 ft. % 
3/32x3/32 . 30 for 5 flat, 10c 
“xh 25 for 5 Thrust Bearings 10c doz 
yxr\ 2for 5 Dural Bearings 2c each 
1/64x2 7 for 10¢ Bushings 2c doz 
1/32x2 6for & 1 6 doz. 5 
x2 9 for 1% Yelluloi Sheet 2x6, 1 
%x2 8 for 10 Teed 1/16 or 1/32 diam 
4x2 4forl 7%. & 
Ixl 2for 7 Piano wire, 10 ft. 2c 
Bamboo 1/16 sq. x 12, 4¢ 
Celluloid wheels doz. 1/16x%x12, 3 for 1 
%” dia ir Sandpaper 2c sheet 
1” dia ri : 6 hour service on all or- 
1%” diam 5c pair ders. 5c postage on free 
Dope Brushes for 2 offer. No order under 50c 
Colored dope, clear dope accepted. 
Banana oil, Acetone, Ce Excell Model 
ment all sar price 
5 oz. bottle 15 Supply Co. 
Small bottles.....2 for 5c Dept.P. A. Woburn, Mass 
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APPRENTICES 
AIR-MINDED Young Men interested in 
























every , C € entering the field of Aviation as Apprentices. 
terials. Send dime for 1935 cata Write immediately, enclosing stamp, to 
logue MECHANIX - UNIVERSAL 
‘ KARL ORT AVIATION SERVICE 

sliaiaa z P.O. Box 33 Dept.F) —_ Detroit, Mich. 

663 W. Poplar York, Pa. 
MODEL AIRPLANES 
PROPELLERS (Ready Built) 








PROPELLERS OF DISTINCTION—These laminated 
propellers are the most efficient made, regardless of name, 
make, or price. Order from this ad, cash with order. 


4’ for Harley and Indian motors................- 3.50 
4’ 6” Heath-Henderson, metal tipped 7.65 
6’ Fords, Lawrence, Anzani, metal tipped 9.98 
8’ for OX-5, hardwood, copper tipped ..- 16.98 
MOTORS: 40 H.P. motors, rebuilt like new. 49.98 
SHIPS: Famous 98 Trainer, flyaway 148.00 
TIRES: 7.00-4 Air Wheels, including hubs 16.00 
Information, incl. leather-bound flying manual .25 


UNIVERSAL AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. I, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


FINISHED MODELS 


Modern and yerime air- 












Actual Boeing Model h. 
No C O. D. orders. Canadian and Foreign duty C 0.D. Sat 
tion guaranteed ur a and address 


MUELLER BROS. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Piease print 


28 Peach Stree 








BOOKS 








AERO BLUE BOOK 

1935 Revised Edition Now Ready. 

Gives specifications of over 390 differ 

ing from 20 to 7000 h.p. and near 

Only information of its kind ever cor 

students, engineers, dealers, and flyers 

order now, your choice of ‘“‘How to Choose a r 

School” or ‘‘Points on Buying a Used Airplane’. Sen 
now! wiRCRAFT DISTRIBUTING £0., r0..$ 4 00 

postpaid 


Box 1-PA, 1480 Arcade Bid 
St. Louis, Missouri. 















This Ad is Worth ; 5c 
Next month we will advertise 


our $1.50 5-FOOT ALL BALSA SOARING 
GLIDER. Send this ad with your order 
and rece ive your Glider for $1.25, saving 
you 25c. (This offer good only till June 
25th.) Woburn Model Airplanes Shop, 
17 Belmont St., Woburn, Mass. 














MODEL AIRPLANE PARTS 








DIE-CAST MACHINE GUNS, BOMBS AND MOTORS 
MACHINE GUNS DEMOLITION BOMBS 


+” long Browning with = long with pin 5 
pin Be 1% lon 1 
1144” Browning with pin 5 144” 15 

15g” Spandau air 15 CONTROL HORNS 
2” long Browning 15 %” long Set of 6 25 
2” long Marlin 15 is ” long Set of 6 5 
144” Marlin with 10 DIE-CAST MOTORS 
LEWIS GUNS 1” dia, 9 cylinder 
1%” long l5e 116” dia. 9 cylinder 35. 
2” long 20c 2” dia. 9 cylinder. 50 
POSTAGE—Add 3c on each 1%” dia. 3 cylinder.......25 
item. Maxim Pestane lhe MOTOR NACELLE 
Orders over $1.50 add 10% rm oa dia <A yl. motor. 10 
tOPS in all popular sizes 
DEALERS: — . I "R.0.G READY po one 
cia aisc unts » sty 


THE wef: & MARINE MODEL. co. DEPT. P.A 
449 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HURLEMAN 
ARISTOCRAT 


oP eee AIRPLANE MOTOR 
Be 1” Stroke, 4500 r.p.m 
“PRICE vit 50 





Light weict ¥ 
Send 3c Stam D for Folder 
Mtg. Solely by 
WALTER HURLEMAN, INC. 
1428 W. Bristol St., Phila., Pa. 























MODEL KITS AND PLANS 











Get your start in the fast-growing 
COMMERCIAL AVIATION INDUSTRY 
New ocean routes soon starting. America’s fas 
growing industry. Our booklet, ‘‘Wings of C € 
lists over one hundred different occupations in this 
fleld, salaries paid, apprenticeships, promotions, how 
to qualify and apply. Lists all airline comr i 
U.S., Canada, Mexico, Central and South A 

Information is complete. Price 20c postpaid. 

CONTINENTAL SALES CO. 

Box 344, Dept. 11 Indlanapolis, Ind 


Aviation Books 


Complete Stock of Books on All 
Aviation Subjects. 
Send for Catalog. 
GOODHEART-WILLCOX 
2009 So. Michigan Ave., P.A.7, Chicago, Ill. 




















36” FLYING KITS $1.00 Postpaid 
Corben Super-Ace, Fokker D-VII, Curtiss Goshawk 
For Rock Bottom Balsa Prices and Free Offer 
See Page 52 
Dealers, Clubs: Write for Special Price List 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 
imperial Model Aero Supply 


416 McDonald Ave. Kensington Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATENTS 
Patent Your Ideas 
Send me a sketch or sim- ay 
ple model of your inven- Ap PROhay 
tion. SATISFACTORY Vy DF 
TERMS. 


PATENTS 


FREE INustrated Literature 
Confidential Advice 


DO IT NOW! 


Z. H. POLACHEK 


1234 Broadway. N. Y 














Your Dream Ship! TOE SeneD BY 














Let me act as your 
personal, confi- 
dential represen- 


tat t Wash- 
PERSONAL SERVICE {iitcocnelsour 























LIGHTPLANE DESIGN 


1935 Edition—Approved by Experts 
— MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Write for FREE LITERATURE 
W. H. Korff 


Aeronautical Engineer 
BOX 71-A7, MT. VERNON, ILL. 








ALTITUDE! D! G BERG is the Ans patent problems. Delays of even a few days in pro- 
DISTANCE! DURATION: _WORD Jn, PERFORMANCE tecting your ideas, or the slightest carelessness in 
Materia.s to Build TWO MOD handling your patent papers, may easily be very 
ELS. and Includes TWO MA ostly My personal service assures speedy action 
4, NE + be FROPS and vieven, confidence Send immediately for my 
RUBI 2 free 72-pa let, “‘How to Get Your Patent.’ 
t s SA Randolph, "372° D Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
MODEL RESEARCH MISCELLANEOUS 
LABORA RY Pp 
308F W.Randoiph,Chicago, Ill. = pe — 
MODERN CLOCK 
Scale Model Fy For Friends of Aviation 
Sub-Chaser 437 a You'll want an electric clock 
as 45 a 4 “ ; since you can have one of these 
é 8 mm 8 ‘a wt No winding. No setting. 


heavy duty spring 
hb i motor that drives 

- —- twin screws thru 

a midget gear set _ Rit includes completed hull, me- 
chanical drive part cabins, life boat, 6 ventilators, 
naval gun & brass trim. Ready to assemble + 50 P.P. 
Completely assembled in Navy colors 3.50 P.P. 











WESTLAKE MODEL CO. DEPT. P7 one. PA. 








Always the correct time. 
Made of unbreakable metal, 
. ” 





} ic movement. Only 
100-135 Volts, A.C.......$3.95 
With wind-movement ..$3.95 
BAUDIS ARTCRAFT 
349 E. 92ndSt.,N.Y.C., 
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BUILD A FRONT DRIVE 


The details for building a real front wheel 
drive, for racing or sport use are now 
available to you. With blueprints on 
this car which is built without the ex- 
tensive machine work found 
in cars of this type, using 
your 4 cyl. motor and other 
car parts it can be built 
most economically. 
nd Stamps for Details) 


Edward A. Borntraeger 











3450 N. Marshfield Ave. Chicago, III. 








Authentic Imported 
A. E. F. 
World War 1914-1918 
Aviation Souvenirs 
A colored folder listing 
some as low as six cents 
postpaid; sent upon re 
ceipt three cent stamp. 











Northrop Aeroplane Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SUPER-EFFICIENCY, PROTECTION 
Pyr safeguards all engine parts. Re- 

ces overheating, increases r.p.m. Art 
Chester broke rid’s record for 100 
k ising Py 1, Jan. 9, 1935. Write 
for interesting fa ts. Mfr'd ~” 
larant "d by Pyroil Co., W. : 
LaF Siete 
U. S. A. 
















Kidder, Pres., 695 
LaCrosse, Wis., 








LUBRICATION PROCESS 





AT LAST! A A REAL PockeT RADIO 


Can actually be carried in pocket or purse! 
No tubes or batteries--nothing to wear out. 
Nocrystals to adjust! Simply clip to any metal 
object as desks, beds, telephones, etc., fo A} 
clear reception localiy! One contro! gets 
s:ations 50 up to 100 miles SHORT WAVE 
»mplicared hookups 
ed 1800 mile reception 
using regular aerial! Fool 
proof d-p erens, novelty. Can be 
i ANY WHERE ANYTIME in auto, etc »mplete with tiny 
NOTH o buy--ready to Vis ten! - nd only $1 A and 
: pty is mechan or senu $2 0.Cc mpeeney. Cc 
Inc. Guar. order yours toda 
ept. P. A. Kearney, Nebr. 








sti 


TINYTONE RADIO co. 











CLASSIFIED 





AIRPLANE MFGS. AVIATORS, MODEL 
FIRMS, have your models built by an expert 
lel builder, who has built scale models for 
Major versky, Comm. Zelcer, Lieut. Levy, etc. 
xperience designing, teaching, offers 
anywhere.—Anthony J. Tridico, 2604 
Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 
YOu NG MEN 











wanted to help organize Aviation 











ib. Information write, New York Flying 
quadr on, 153 W. 21st St. New York. 
FOR SALE: 45 H.P. SR-3-0 Szekely engine 


juilt, late type crank case. Total 
Parts from Bull pup in first class 
nstruments and panel, Johnson air 
skid and rudder, all controls and 
motor mount, 16x7 air wheels and 
iy , landing gear slightly damaged. 
Priced for quick sale on entire lot $175. Stock 

miscellaneous Szekely engine parts at close 


mpletely 
time 16 

















it prices Hambrick Electric Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
QUIT TOB ACCO easily, inexpensively. Send 
uidress.—Major Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


YOUNG MAN, 21, desires connection with re- 
able flyi service, airport or aviator. Services 
n exch for flying course. Board and room, 
John Wasilensky, 4444 Ewers St., Detroit, 
M 


hicar 
llgar 











BEAUTIFUL 16-inch All Silk Parachutes. Drop 
from model plane or kite, 40c postpaid. We buy 
and sell used model plane motors. Information 
> refunded on first order Blackburn-Miles 

craft, Burlington, Wis. 

FOR SALE 

GREAT LAKES Trainair from World’s Fair. 
Used for amusement and Pilot trainer. Run by 
) horsepower electric motor. This $1800.00 ma- 
te for best offer.—John T. Lynch, 
ple St., Chicago, Illinois. 
HUNDREDS OF AIRPL ANES, $40 up. Motors, 
parachutes, crackups. Directory 20c postpaid 
owner’s price, name and ad- 
Used hivenet Directory, Athe ons, Ohio. 
} GABARDINE helmets 85c_ pp, shatter- 
roof Re nistal goggles, $2.90. Many others.— 
Anderson, 106 Cook, Ithaca, N. Y. 
PLANS and parts for Lightplanes, Midget Rac- 
ers Engines, wheels, propellers, hubs.  Cir- 
lars 10c Storms Aviation Co., 13 Southside, 
Asheville, N. C. 
































the Directory or under classified advertising. 





BARTER and EXCHANGE 


Notices in these columns are exclusively for trades. 


three cents per word. 


Cash sale advertising must be inserted in 
Notices in the Barter and Exchange column, 











AIRPLANES 





EAGLEROCK—tTrade for car or $190; Robin, 
trade for car. OX-Bird for aircooled. List of 
almost 300 others, 20c.—C. J. Dry, Box 456, 
Athens, Ohio 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—Primary Glider Com- 
plete. Factory job. Valued at $50. What have 
you ?—H. G. Harper, Carthage, Mo. 











ANZANI 60 h.p., 6 cyl. aircooled, radial motor 
complete with motor mount for Pietenpol, less 
prop.—J. W. Rogers, Roundup, Mont. 


BURNISHED gold alto saxophone, new, in plush 
lined case, three hundred twenty dollars. Metal 
Boehm clarinet in case, seventy-five dollars 
Trade both for plane. Add cash if warranted 
Box 122, Osceola, Mo. 

TRADE—Waco Glider needing little work, have 
extra set of wings, tail surfaces, and trailer to 
haul glider.—L. F. Clemenson, 480 Edith Ave., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Ww VANTED— Ox Eaglerock Travelair Robin 
Bird or similar plane. Consider licht radial job 
needing repairs or lowering. Tell full particu- 
lars in letter. Eaglerock and standard parts for 
sale or trade, also some wing struts and tail sur- 
faces for Challenger Robin.—Peter Bryn, Hanna- 
ford, N ak. 


LATE 19: 1932 Model R Studebaker light coupe, 
driven less than 14,000 mi. Has free wheeling. 
floating power, syncro mesh transmission, auto- 
matic starter, in fact everything cost $1185 two 
years ago. Runs and looks like new. I want a 
good two or three place licht plane licensed or 
eligible for license. No crack un or home built 
affairs considered. Clif Plegge, Searcy, 
Arkansas. 


MEAD PRIMARY with welded controls, Freese 
type ailerons, large rudder, 1500 feet of rope 
and trailer all in good condition. Will sell for 
$60.00 or trade for parts for an OX5 ship. 
Geo. Swede, 25 Ter Hune Ave., Lodi, N. J. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Cheap, Waco 10 
Recovered, motor overhauled, Gruss aero struts 
30x5 wheels, compass, airspeed, can be licensed 
with little expense. State your deal.—L. ’ 
Kowalki, Wall Lake, Iowa. 





SWAP.—Retz R 4 Hich lift monoplane. 2 place 
dual controls, complete with Ford B motor. Com- 
plete with mag. prop and Hup. Radiator motor 
ran 6%4 hours. Send for photo. Will take car 
or motorcycle or $175.00 cash.—Ferris Finnerty, 
Twining, Mich. 





MOTORS 


AIRCAMPER fuselage, tail, and wheels; Heath 
wings. Others. List.—Frank Earles, Hayes, S. 
Dak 


ENGINES, PARTS 








CLASSIFIED— (Continued) 


PHOTOGRAPHS—Aviators, Planes. Celebrities. 
Scenic. All sizes. Sample and price list, 10c. 

Ralston Photos, 612 No. Denny, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 








WANTED: T. M. Scout Fuselage. No 1 rust. 
Box 119, LaFayette, Calif. 

CANADI ANS try us for aer roplane 4 supplies, con- 
verted motors, spruce plywood, etc. Price list, 
5¢e.—Hoyt’s Aviation Supplies, Midland, Ontario. 














MODEL AIRPLANE Supplies and Kits. Com- 
plete line of Construct-A-Plane Scientifie G. 
H. Q. Selley’s Ideal, Berkeley’s & Sky Craft. Boat 
models and Scene-O-Craft Kits.—Henn, 93-36 
43rd Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y 





TRADE. '27 - irley 74 One new tire, two 
tubes, and batte A-1 shape. °25 Dodge sport 
roadster, new tf volt battery. 32 Caliber 5 
shot U. S. revolver. Harley 61 motor and trans- 
mission. Motor-generator battery charger, di- 
rect coupled, mounted on eteel rack. Midget 
auto with Briggs & Stratton 4 cycle motor. A 
K. 42 Radio. Want licensed airplane or late 
model Indian “4.” 

Will trade valuable inventions unpatented of 
my own for use on motorcycles and new design 
in 5e school pencil writing tablet. Send _ refer- 
ences in first letter. Want new motorcycle, au- 
tomobile, and airplane.—Jerry de Nicola, Linco 
Service Station, 450 Commercial St., Mingo 
Junction, Ohio. 


WILL SELL OR TRADE—Aviation course, 
twenty Heath ribs, want air camper parts. 
Frank Hamata, Agnew, Nebr. 

WANT bicycle motor will give $5.00 
Taurel, 317 Tallman St., Syracuse, N 





Julus 
Y 


HAVE one p anne racing plane unfinished, Steel 


welded fuselage, with tail and wings as adjust- 
able stabilizer, ‘stream line landing gear with oleo 
and wheel. Need covering and engine. Uses 
Kinner 125 horsepower.—C. DiGivia, 16 West- 


field St., West Haven, Conn. 


WANTED OR TRADE Aeronaca, Cirrus, Velie, 
Wright Gipsy, LeBlond, Cross Country Twin or 
any motor weighing between 150-300 pounds 
complete. Must develop 40 H.P. and over. Con- 
sider crack-ups with same Bottom prices in 
first letter.—Oalo Depew, Alpine, Y 


SALE OR TRADE—Used airwheels 13x5x4” and 
16x7x3” with tubes Used instruments—com- 
es, airspeed indicators, altimeters, assorted 

ngths of square drag wire, also turnbuckles, 
cheap.—L. C. Houst on, 144 Fairbanks Ave., San 
Antonio, Te 











WANTED —Lightplane fuselage steel, trade rifle, 
etc.—Harold Hoover, Glasgow, Ky. 


WILL TRADE 28 HP Lawrence Aero engine in 
good running condition complete with prop and 
motor mount for Heath. One pair 18x3 wheels, 
tires, tubes, and streamlines in good condition. 
Also one Hickman tachometer drive for Law- 
rence. Want Chute, or what have you? Have 
cash or trade for cyline and heads for Szekely 
SR3.—E. L. Bogut, 1316 Fourth St., Havre, 
Mont. 





PROPELLER WANTED, pitch must be about 
five feet, diameter near six feet 6 inches. Will 
pay cash.—W. Morrell, 1012 Jean Talon St., 
W., Montreal, Canada. 









MISCELLANEOUS 





IN EXCHANGE for aviation course in any 
reputable school, young man, aged 22 and having 
high school education, will obligate himself to 
firm or individual for reasonable length of time 
as pilot or mechanic.—Clifton Speer, Box 864, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

WILL work for aviation mechanics or flight 
training. Age seventeen.—Paul Volgamore, Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas. 





YOUNG MAN, 21, very much in ssented in avia- 
tion would like to get job doing anything from 
working around planes to parachute jumping. 
High school education, energetic, clean, sober, 
ambitious. Am now employed as an auto mech. 
in my father’s garage where I have been work- 
ing for five years. Will work for living wages 
or room and board. Won't someone please help 
me get started in the game that has held my 
interest for years. Please write to W. B. Fisher, 
Jr., 1609 Center St., Des Moines, Iowa. 











Back Numbers 


Many of our readers, interested in the 
subject of insignia, have missed the in- 
signia previously published on the back-cov- 
ers of the February and March, 1935, issues. 
Send for these back numbers and complete 
your insignia collection 


iin, sf you have missed any of the 
abers you re- 





and we will send you the issues in 


imbers will be 





1 
which they appear Back 


mailed for 50 cents eacl 


POPULAR AVIATION 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, TIl. 




















High-Lights 


(Continued from page 32) 





planes between San Diego and Los An 


geles fly at altitudes of odd numbered 


thousands of feet and southbound 
planes at even numbered altitudes be 
cause of congested traffic . Grant 


said the mext busiest air lane be 
tween Chicago and New York. 

* * * 
CCORDING to some friends of Wi 


ley Post, a sore nose may have co 


+ 


the famous Oklahoman $200,000 in 
contracts as a result of being forced 
down on his third stratosphere flight 
attempt at Lafayette, Ind... . An 


oxygen valve started pouring oxygen 
into Wiley’s pressure suit faster than 
the release valve could carry it away, 
resulting in the wind shield in his 
headpiece becoming fogged and in or 
der to see Post had to stretch out and 
wipe the moisture off with his nose, 
which soon began to feel the wear and 
tear. ... Post, who has announced his 
intentions of entering the movies, may 
retire his famous plane, the Winnie 
Mae, from further’ transcontinental 
speed attempts. 
e * 

W. TOMLINSON, vice 

e of Transcontinental and Wester 
Air and author of the artic 
“Up Gear and Down Gear With the 
Air Line Pilots,” 
June issue of POPULAR AVIATION, accom 
panied by Copilot Hal Sneed and Radio 
Operator Pete Redpath, flew the TWA 
mystery transport to a new 
transcontinental record 
flight from Los Angeles to Floyd Ben 
nett Field in 11 hours and 5 minutes 


pres de nt 


le entitled 


which appeared in the 


plane 


completing a 


. Eight further speed tests are be 
ing planned for the mystery plane, 
which is equipped with a robot 

> + * 
IDED by a tail wind, Pilot Paul 
Reeder of United Air Lines r 





cently flew from Newark to Clevelan 
with eight passengers in two hours and 
nineteen minutes and Frank Marton 
piloted the plane with seven passenger 
from Cleveland to Chicago in one hour 
and thirty-three minutes, forty-three 
minutes ahead of schedule. 
x * = 

LIPPER FLIGHTS: As indicated 

here some time ago, Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh will command the Pan 
American Airways first regular clipper 
run from California to China, flying 
the trail-blazing seaplane, Pioneer, 
in which Capt. Edwin C. Musick recent- 
ly completed the first aerial round trip 
between California and Hawaii, estab 
lishing a new mark of 17 hours and 
45 minutes for the westbound cross 
ing. . . . Accompanying Musick, R. O 
D. Sullivan, first pilot, Victor A 
Wright, engineering officer; Harry R 
Canaday, junior flight officer; W. Tu 
ner Jarboe, Jr., radio officer, and Fred 
J. Noonan, navigation officer, who made 
the trip to Hawaii twelve years befor 
spending SEVENTEEN days aboard a 
barkentine. 


Pp A. A.’s experimental transoceanic 
e plane is the fourteenth aircraft to 
complete the flight between the main- 
land and the Hawaiian Islands, the first 
flyers being Lieutenants Maitland and 
Hegenberger, who made the hop from 
Oakland airport to Wheeler Field, 
Honolulu, in 1927 to be followed by 
Ernie Smith and Emory Bronte. Next 
came the Dole race, which was won 
by Art Goebel and William Davis with 
Martin Jensen and Paul Schluter as 
the only others to finish. 
* ” » 
APT. Kingsford-Smith arrived in 
A 1928 and took off from Kauai 
Island with the Southern Cross on its 
trip to the South Seas and Australia 
and in January, 1934, Lieut. Command- 
er Knefler McGinnis led six Navy 
planes to a new mass formation non- 
stop record from San Francisco to 
Pearl Harbor. Last November 
Kingsford-Smith and Captain P. G. 
Taylor made the first flight from the 
Islands to the States, which was du- 
plicated by Amelia Earhart in Janu- 
ary of this year. 
* * * 
AVE BEHNCKE, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, has 
recommended J. H. “Slim” Carmichael, 
pilot for the Central Airlines, for the 
Air Mail Medal of Honor in recogni- 
tion of his feat of safely landing his 
passengers and cargo after losing a 
motor and disabling his landing gear 
during a late night after leaving Wash- 


ington en route to Detroit. ... R. H. 
“Bat” Taylor was copilot. 
+ ~ * 


Believe it or not, this is EGGSACT- 
LY what happened, according to Wal- 
ter Brooke, who has just completed a 
flight over the South American jungles 
and is returning as a mail pilot for the 
American Airlines. It seems that 
when the Colombian government estab- 
lished an air line from Bogota to Puer- 
to Carreno, on the Orinoco River, the 
planes crossed a desolate region in- 
habited by savage tribes, who after 
seeing their first transport plane de- 
cided to trace the BIG BIRD to its nest 
in order to get some eggs for hatching 
purposes. Several of the Indians 
vere caught attempting to break into 
the hangar while looking for “the big 
bird’s eggs.” 

* o* * 
LANS are under way calling for 
1,000 military planes to take part in 
the greatest massed flight that San 
Diego has ever witnessed which will be 
staged during the California Pacific In- 
ternational exposition beginning May 
29 and continuing to November 11. 
. * * 
UGHES BUCKINGHAM, British 
aviator, claims a new record of 
9 minutes for the 225 mile flight from 
Croydon Airdrome to Le _ Bouget, 
which would be all very nice, except as 
I recall it, Frank Hawks has winged 
the distance jn 51 minutes. 
END. 





Aero-Sportswoman 
(Continued from page 28) 








the respect and admiration of all who 
knew him, and his loss will be felt 
keenly in the industry. 

The way he worked out the details 
of this new plan is an example of his 
keen perception and sincere effort to 
build a firm foundation for his busi 
ness. In preparation for it, he kept a 
meticulous daily record of the weather 
conditions over a period of several 
years; he worked out the average fly 
ing-time during each month of the year 
on a percentage basis; and he com- 
puted the actual cost of operation on 
his ships, including flight instruction, 
the maintenance, depreciation and in- 
surance. 

The new plan of operation was put 
into effect at the Stinson airport, the 
first of December last year. Some thirty 
students have been enrolled in the or- 
ganization, and we are happy to report, 
that Bill’s associates are “carrying on” 
with a fine spirit of loyalty and a 
sincere enthusiasm to prove his theory 
that aviation can be developed on a 
low cost basis. 

Briefly the plan is to allow the stu- 
dent an unlimited amount of flying 
time at actual cost, in licensed air- 
planes, under the supervision of licensed 
transport pilots, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The subscriber shall pay the com- 
pany the sum of $65 as an annual fee 
for the privilege of participating in the 
plan. 

2. The subscriber agrees to pay for 
a minimum of four hours of flying time 
the first of each month, the rate per 
hour to be determined by the actual 
cost per flying hour of the preceding 
month. 

In the event that the subscriber does 
not fly the four hours during any one 
month, credit will be allowed and the 
accumulated hours may be used at any- 
time during the life of the contract. 
Thus the student is protected from los- 
ing any of his time, and the company 
is assured of a regular income. There 
are, of course, necessary regulations 
about limiting the time each student 
may fly on Saturdays and Sundays, so 
as to allow all a fair chance. Also, the 
company, by its duly authorized repre 
sentative, reserves the right to judge 
the matter pertaining to flying condi 
tions, weather, ability, fitness and ex- 
perience required for the type of flying 
desired. 

There are two ships available for the 
use of the students at present, a Waco 
F, and a new model of the Aeronca 
The average cost during the five months 
that the plan has been in operation, has 
been about $7.50 per hour on the Waco 
and $3.70 on the Aeronca. And with 
the increased flying during the spring 
and summer months, the company is 
confident that they can reduce even 
these figures. 

END. 
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; ' This gives the “Supermarine” a . ae 
Gay 90’s power loading of about 17.6 pounds per Liberty Engines 
(Continued from page 22) horsepower as compared with the “Re- (Continued from page 19) 
liant’s” loading of only 14.3 pounds per 
power. It was totally wrecked in July horsepower. The “Supermarine’s” speed Up to a very few years ago, the “Lib- 
of the same year, without having made of seventy m.p.h. is almost doubled by erty 12A” was used as standard equip- 
successful flight. the “Stinson Reliant.” Nevertheless, in ment in the majority of the observation 
spite of the increase in speed, due to and cargo planes of the U. S. Army 
streamlining and lighter power loading, and saw many millions of miles of serv- 
there is not much to show for twenty ice. Even today, the many Douglas 
years of aviation development. Yessir, O-2’s and BT-1’s are giving excellent 
you must admit that aviation’s pioneers service in Reserve and National Guard 
knew their stuff and were pretty units throughout the United States 
“cagey,” aerodynamically speaking. If with the same old faithful “Liberty 12” 
we make as much progress in the next as was designed 17 years ago. There 

















Fig. 7 shows the first modern looking 
cabin ship. It was the 1912 creation 
of A. V. Roe, whose “Avro” planes are 
well known today. Mr. Roe designed 
and built the first successful heavier- 

,an-air machine built by a British sub- 
ject, back in 1907. The plane in which 
we are interested was a double bay bi- 



















plane of equal span. The tail surfaces ten years as we did between 1909 and are many of the old kickers in Europe 
were well formed, a balanced rudder 1919, we should be satisfied. today where they have done service 
without fin being used. It was powered END. since the war. —_ END. 
by a sixty horsepower Green motor. EET ae ae 
The landing gear consisted of two disc ~~ i 
heels and a single skid central be- ee 
tween them. Wing tip skids were also 
a ve : > § 
employed. Data on its specifications + 
ind performance are not available. 
But of all the early airplanes, the 
one which was made modern in prin- 
ple and general design, the one which 
would not look out of place on a modern 2 agen wage Rigged ge thn lpel cpp R mge Bena pe 
: ship cross country anc setting ou passengers dk ! 
field, was the “Antoinette Monobloc.” gigantic airport after an exhilarating flight among the clouds 
arkalt shi 3} , . 4 at two hundred miles an hour. Romance and a fascinating 
his remarkable ship, shown in Fig. 8, career in Aviation with big pay opportunities for pilots prop 
hows r alr rs , ic > ie erly trained as Lincoln trains you oday no young man’s 
ra how painfully slow is the de education is complete until he knows how to fly. Also other 
velopment of the airplane, when we big pay opportunities are offered in aviation for ambitious 
‘ + ( . men! Such positions as pilot, co-pilot, mechanic, inspector, 
must return to 1911 for the design of radio operator, airport manager, et The man who gets the 
our best ships. The plane was designed a a a a a oe 
and built in 1911 for the French Mili- 
tary Trials. Train At This Government 
It had an overall length of thirty- Approved Schoo 
eight feet and a span of fifty-two feet. Modern equipment includes high and low wing monoplanes, biplan 
T} teal «= areas sae «(Re . ar cabin planes and others to assure you complete experience We train you 
The total wing area was 597 square for Gevernment License @e Transport, Limited Commercial, Private o7 
feet. The weight, empty, was 1,874 Amateur Pilot. You learn straight flying, night flying, blind flying, by 
} 1: instrument, acrobatics, cross country, et« Hiighest type Gov nment Ap- 
pounds and with full military load, such proved instructors Plenty of practical experience to qualify yo 
as it was then, was 2,866 pounds. It 
pered with yee tO , ie aes Be A Master Airplane & Engine Mechanic. Prepare for the good 
was powered with a sixty horsepowel pay jobs offered by big airline companies and factories. Lincoln offers 
Antoinette motor. The plane carried a you practical training, overhauling and rebuilding Whirlwinds, Wasps, 
. : 1 ° Cyclones, Aircraft Diesel, and many other aircraft engines Also prac- 
pilot and observer seated in tandem. tical experience in rebuilding modern airplanes under factory stan sande 
f x: ati > ‘ > Wr} ice Your training includes aerial radio, welding, instrument repair, and mot 
An examination of the plans will dis ern shop practice Both flight and ground training under Government 
close that it had an inverted inline mo- Supervision, 
tor such as is again finding favor in . —_ 
. : — ling a Let Lincoln Training Qualify you for a Successful Career. 
such ships as Benny Howard’s racers Reap the benefits of hundreds who trained at Lincoln, 25 years of success 
and which, I believe, is the most aero- is a mechanics trade school and 15 years teaching aviatior Lincoln 
21 ae mM ° graduates are being placed with the leading companies in the Aviation 
dynamically efficient type. The ship Industry. Our graduates have made outstanding contributions to ay ~ oy 
, . . stor ‘ e name Lincoln carr o success in this great field o 
also boasted cantilever wing and ad- joes eo name Lincoln carry you to quccess "= this © 
vanced wheel streamlining. I have in- 
; erted a sketch of the Alexander “Bul- 


, 


et,” a modern cabin ship along the 


ame lines as this early creation. 

You will note in most of the planes 
that we have discussed, the engines de- 
veloped only about fifty horsepower. 
When you consider that most modern 
planes use engines developing 125 
horsepower at the least, you cannot Tomorrow's Big Pay Pilots 
deny that the early designers did their and Mechanics are Training at LINCOLN Today! 





has = wey Yes 
best with what they had. They will be among the fortunate men to take ivantage of thousands of new jobs 
2 . ‘ created by the Government's great aviation program Big pay opportunities also in 
An interesting comparison can be Semteat amd Geuth Aumerton. | 
lrawn between the 1912 “Supermarine” MAIL COUPON now for complete information about this “World's Best Know! f 
flying boat and the new “Stinson Re- Aviation School.” Get the facts about splendid opportunities for you in aviation. \ 
s a jan 90r. Send the attached coupon to | 
iant. They both used 225 horse- ioeneaeba ann eneneEneennErEsmen mvenanens 


power engines, the one to drive double 
props and the other a single one. The 
ht of the “Supermarine” was 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE & FLYING SCHOOL *)5Ai'92i Bice. 


Please send me further facts about Lincoln and the complete tm ya ired me there 
one 


| 7 

| | 
£ross weign 1 | 
950 pounds, with a useful load of 950 ee Je : | 
ounds. The gross weight of the “Stin- | — > we a ws | 
son” is 3,225 with a useful load of J St. or Route «ap ees? l 
1,075 pounds, only 125 pounds better ; aa a | 
than that of the flying boat. Dec O DA PERE NG A IIE LIEBE IO ALS SOLEIL LAA EAI 
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